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Confessing Christ is better than professing Chris- 
tianity. Claiming Christ as a Saviour is better than 
claiming to be a Christian. A man is not saved be- 
cause he is good, but he is saved because God is good. 
God sent Jesus Christ into the world to save sinners, 
not to save Christians. If a man sees that he isa 
sinner, and trusts Jesus Christ to save him, he can 
have assurance of salvation; but that assurance rests 
on the fact that the One trusted is a Saviour, and not 
on the fact that the one who trusts is a Christian. 


No motto or principle of action can be taken un- 
reservedly as a life rule. The Apostle tells us to be 
diligent in business. But one may exercise improper 
diligence in a proper business. The difficult thing is 
less that of exerting one’s powers than that of rightly 
directing them. A life-insurance agent who had 
failed after many endeavors to induce an acquaint- 
ance to take out a policy, gave up the attempt with 
“You must excuse my annoying you so much, but 
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I must be diligent in my business.” He believed 
that he was living up to the Scripture injunction, 
and so in a sense he was. In another sense he 
was not, for it was nof his business to be any longer 
diligent with that particular man. He remembered 
the duty of exertion, but forgot the duty of direction. 








It is often said that competition is the life of trade. 
But if there is one thing better than the competition 
of man with man, it is that of a man with himself. 
It is a man’s striving to outdo himself, to overtop 
even his old ideals in his new performances. It is 
the difference between a race against time and a race 
against another individual. Time never can be 
beaten, but the racer can beat himself. There is no 
limit to the probabilities of one’s power to excel him- 
self, But so long as a man has only to keep a little 
ahead of his neighbor, he has a dull spur wherewith 
to prick the sides of his intent. If that neighbor 
sticks fast, that is the end of the competition ; after 
that, both stick fast. On the other hand, when a man 
feels the necessity of bringing his future deeds into 
competition with his own past, there is no limit to the 
possibilities of life with him. 





Troubles that come in the line of God’s ordering 
for us are among our best blessings. God loves us 
more than we love ourselves. God knows what is 
for our good, as we cannot know. God would never 
permit us to be distressed, or disappointed, or mis- 
understood, or bereaved, if there were any better 
way of our getting just the training which we need. 
If we realize this truth as a truth, how much readier 
we shall be to endure bravely the trials to which we 
are called in the providence of God! They are what 
the Great Physician has prescribed for us. Without 
them we could never have such health of soul as they 
will bring us. They are lessons set for us by the 
Great Teacher; and the knowledge we ought to de- 
sire can never be attained without this course of in- 
struction. Just that which tries us most in our daily 
life course is that for which we would be most grate- 
ful, if we could see it as God sees it. 


God never hurries, and never delays. In propor- 
tion as his children realize this, they are patient and 
trustful. The best of men have had their times of 
depression in view of what seemed to them the slow- 
ness of progress of the divine kingdom. But this 
grew out of the limits of their vision. The sadness 
which pervades the great epistle of the Apostle John, 
contrasts strongly with the glad confidence of the 
earlier apostolic writings. The triumphant advance 
of the gospel had been checked by the newly aroused 
resistance of “the world that lieth in the wicked 
one.” The sporadic resistance of the Jews had been 
broken. But the organized and concentrated resist- 
ance of Rome had come in its place. Christianity 
was proscribed by imperial edict as “hatred of the 
human race,” and simple confession of the Nuine, 
apart from any allegation of crime, was held reason 
for condemning the confessor to death. So the 
apostle’s heart was heavy within him, and the Spirit 
used that very heaviness to give comfort to the 
heavy-hearted. But if John could have foreseen the 
coming triumph of the gospel, when Rome herself 





would bow under the yoke of Christ, and the truth 


would be preached far beyond the boundaries of the 
empire, his heaviness would have been turned into 
joy. So with us all. We are sad through our im- 
perfect sight. As our spiritual perceptions are quick- 
ened, we grow in hope and gladness. The higher 
the vision, the grander the rejoicing. 
“ Earth’s wanderers murmur in their night: 

‘His chariot wheels turn slowly !’ 

Angels, who see him in the light, 
Make answer: ‘ Holy! Holy!’” 


LESSONS AND DUTIES OF THE HOUR. 


Robert Leighton was once rebuked by his Scotch 
Presbytery for not “preaching to the times,” and 
he is said to have answered, “ While somany brethren 
are ‘preaching to the times,’ may not one poor 
brother preach for eternity?” In these columns, 
readers have found but little “preaching to the 
times ” in the sense employed by Leighton’s Presby- 
tery. The Sunday School Times is not a religious 
newspaper. Perhaps it might even claim to be what 
Ruskin sighs for, an o/dspaper, so much is it occupied 
with the interpretation of a book, whose last human 
author died eighteen centuries ago, and yet a book 
which is more alive, and more in the lives of men, 
than all the books that have been published since. 
At the same time it has not forborne to “ preach to 
the times,” when the occasion seemed to call for the 
“word in season” at any crisis which affects the 
spiritual life of the country or of the world. 

Such a crisis is now upon the nation, and in saying 
this, the word “ crisis” (“judgment”) is taken to 
mean just what it meant in its first use. It is an 
hour of divine judgment, when God 

“Ts sifting out the hearts of men 
Before his judgment-seat.” 
He is testing and trying this nation as a whole, and 
at the same time every individual in it, to enable 
every one to understand his own position as regardg 
the great issues of life, 

In quiet times we are in danger of giving ourselves 
credit for a better-based virtue and a higher principle 
than we really have. Parson Wilbur says, “ I think 
I could come near to being a perfect Christian if I 
were always a visitor at the house of some hospitable 
friend. I can show a great deal of self-denial, when 
the best of everything is urged upon me with kindly 
importunity. It is not so very hard to turn the other 
cheek for a kiss.” So when the world goes well with 
us, we fancy ourselves a great deal nearer to Chris- 
tian perfection than we really are. The good things 
that come so easily and so freely at such times, take 
by far too large a place in our lives. We run the 
risk of making them “our good things,” as the rich 
man made his purple and fine linen and sumptuous 
fare. By a natural but most illogical process, we 
mistake our satisfaction with our situation for peace 
with conscience and with God. Like the hero of the 
nursery-rhyme, the plums in our pie are proof posi- 
tive to us that we are very good boys. 

It is the shaking up of a time of crisis, or judgment, 
which God sends to bring us to our senses, to reveal 
to ourselves how far too much the things which can 
be shaken have been put by us for the foundation- 
stones of our lives. It is not that God needs to know 

















what the weak and the strong places in his Jobs are, 







































































































































































































that he lets trouble come upon them. It is not ‘that 
he may show others what they are. It is that they 
‘may know something of themselves, which will be 
helpful to a higher and less worldly life in the years 
to come. And so the hours of heart-sinking and dis* 
may which come to many a good man in these days, 

—hours which blot out for atime the face of God 

and the “ comfort in Christ,” and make him feel that 

life is going to pieces,—are God's merciful warning 
‘to him. The essence of true religion, as Jonathan 

Edwards says, is to know small things as small, and 

great things as great, and to live accordingly. Now 

is our chance to go to school for that lesson, and to 
get fresh values for other things than silver bullion 
or railroad stocks. 

Bat a crisie such as this one is a test of our present 
virtue as well as our past attainments. It brings 
with it its own temptations to cowardice and selfish- 
ness, The essence of a financial crisis is the break- 
down of credit,—of the mutual confidence on which 
all the larger transactions of business are based. The 
great credit fund, created by bank discounts, with 
which wholesale operations are carried on, loses its 
currency. Men fall back upon some tangible form 
of money. They give up walking by faith in the 
honesty and the solvency of the community, and of 
its organs, the banks, They seek for material guaran- 
tee in coin or current paper. In fact, they try to 
conduct the business operations of a highly organized 
civilization with the instruments of a semi-civilized 
society, as though they were to give up steamboats 
and railroads, and try to carry our modern bulk of 
transportations with Conestoga wagons and ox-teame. 

This want of faith in man is itself an evidence of a 
social morality which lags behind the advance of 
social organization. Panics are the product largely 
of faithless cowardice, which spreads like a fatal in- 
fection from one weak character to another, until 
they gather a force which the strongest hardly can, 
resist. But courage, as it is simply ‘unselfishness 
adapting itself to special conditions, is itself a duty: 
The conditions often are most trying, the moré so 
through the element of sudden surprise. We are 

not all naturally endowed with the insensibility to 
peril which men mistake for courage. True courage 
is a victory over one’s selfish timidity, and is as 
much a virtue needed to completeness of character as 
is chastity or truthfulness. The more of it we acquire, 
the freer we shall be from those sudden gusts of 
fright which shake the business world. We pay at 
high rates this year for our lack of it. 

A deeper moral depth than this generel lack of 
the virtue of courage is the selfish effort of many men 
to save themselves atthe expense of others. Cow- 
ardice always has been closely related to cruelty. 
They are but two shades of the same vicé. Every 
great panic, where there seems a single chance of 
escape, brings out the baseness of “the baser sort.” 
The alarm of fire in a crowded audience-room will 
send such men trampling over women and children 
in their mad rush to the entrance, to save themselves 
at whatever cost to others. 

So, in these days, we have seen and heard of men 
“ saving themselves” in a somewhat analogous fash- 
ion. They have gathered up all the coin or current 
paper they could lay their hands on, and locked it 
away for their own safety. A tenth of all the “ de- 
pésits” in the banks, amounting to over a hundred and 
thirty millions of dollars, has disappeared within two 





place the hoards of these savers of themselves at the 
mercy of any highwayman who chose to put a pistol 
to their heads, The conflict for existence, with sur- 
vival of the strongest, which even the lowest savage 
has risen above, would be established quickly, if 
society at large acknowledged no higher princi- 
ples of action than these. Such men are using the 
methods and the defenses of civilization as the shield 
of conduct which the savage acts down to only when 
he is scared out of self-control. 

Of course many may, for the time, “save them- 
selves ;” but One has said: “He who saveth his life 
shall lone it,” and certainly the saying has its present 
application. Society has no punishments, and may 
have no social penalties, for them. It even may 
regard their act with easy tolerance, as the best that 
can be expected of them. But, in thus going down 
to the mere animal level, they are crushing in them- 
selves the higher nature, whieh has affinities with 
God, They are casting out of their hearts that mind 
of the Father which the Son depicts as the outgoing 
of incessant ministration to the needs of his creatures. 
They are sentencing themselves to “ come short of the 
glory of God,” which is the glory of use, of love, of 
divine helpfulness. 

Charge them that are rich in this present world, 
that they be not high-minded, nor have their hopes 
set on the uncertainty of riches, but on God, who 
giveth us all things richly to enjoy ; that they do 
good ; that they be rich in good works, that they be 
ready to distribute, willing to communicate, laying 
up in store for themselves a good foundation against 
the time to come, that they may lay hold on the life 
which is life indeed. 





‘NOTES ON OPEN LETTERS. 


How to be prominent, is more likely to be the main 
question, with a man, than how to be serviceable. If, 
indeed, a man thinks of service as desirable, he is apt to 
connect the thought of enlarged service with an enlarged 
or more prominent sphere, and therefore ‘he-inclinés to 
desire promotion as a means of service. But promotion 
may actually diminish the power of service. A Michi- 
gan pastor not long ago confessed, in these columns, toa 
sense of restlessness in his present profession, in view of 
his lack of such: success as he desired, and he asked 
counsel as to his proper course. He was told that “as a 
rule, a man is not fitted for a higher sphere, or a larger 
one, until he has filled out to the limits of the smaller 
one,” but that, when he is thus successful within his 
limits, “he is liable to be called beyond, when he least 
expects it.” Among cther readers who have been in- 
terested in the treatment of that case, is a correspondent 
in Colorado, who writes : 


I always read The Sunday School Times with profit, and of 
late all that has appeared concerning the Michigan pastor’s un- 
certainty as to his calling has interested me. I agree with your 
answer 8o fully that I cannot altogether keep silence. At times, 
previous to reading your reply, it had occurred to me that perhaps 
I could do better by a change,—that perhaps I could make my 
mark more certainly in some other calling. I am now much 
more contented, and, whatever effect your advice may have on 
the one who asked it, it has not been loston me. The prin- 
ciple you advocate can easily be applied even to a secular 
vocation, I believe now that one cannot arbitrarily leave a 
profession and enter another. The elements of fitness and of 
having succeeded in the work left behind must enter into the 
consideration. I do not feel that I have been unsuccessful, but 
thet I have not grown as I should. I cannot think that I lack 
in industry, and think that I could serve better if promoted, 
Upon what is promotion based besides earnest work where one 
is? Isit right for one to Help one’s self, or should he remain 
quiet, and leave promotion to superiors altogether? If it is 
right to help matters on, how can it be done in a proper and 





months, largely to be hoarded by such men till better 
times come. These men are quite well aware that 
the act increases the general peril of a wholesale 


collapse, and that it is just the sudden contraction of 
the currency—the sudden disappearance of all kinds | 
would be sure to result in such increase, a desire for pro- 


of money—which is forcing factories to shut down 
and banks to suspend. When they are remonstrated 
with, they sometimes answer: “ Every man for him- 
self. I must take care of myself, whatever may 
happen to others.” But these are the maxims on 
which Hell is conducted. Faulty as our earth is, 
they do not belong to any stage of life on it above 
the brute. To act out such maxims would be to 


| terest to others; as a large class of comparatively young students 
| grasp eagerly whatever is advised by the Editor of The Sunday 





honest way? I believe that an answer to this would be of in- 


School Times. 


It certainly is right to desire to be serviceable, and if 
promotion be essential to.an increase of service, and 


motion is a laudable desire. But the service, rather 
than the promotion, must be kept prominently in miad, 
if one would be free from the temptation to lessen efforts 
at service in one’s present sphere. There is room for 
growth in any sphere where God has put a man; and 
unless a man is growing where he is, he would not be 
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that he would do better in one which is larger. 
main thing is, to be of such service where one is that 
those who observe him will see that he is fully com- 
petent to this place, and that he evidently could do more 
if there were more to do. Then, as others can offer him 
promotion, or as God brings possibilities of it before 
him, he can hope for enlarged opportunities of service. 
In this way he is doing most for himself when he is do- 
ing most for others. He is by no means to “remain 
quiet ;” for he should be on the jump al] the time when 
there is a possibility of service. But'as to his willing- 
ness to ‘leave promotion to superiors altogether,”—is 
there anything better for him to do in God’s service? 
He may, indeed, see an opening for a kind of service he 
is well fitted for, in the line of legitimate promotion, 
and be justified in proposing to enter it. But he is 
pretty sure not to do as well in any sphere, if he cares 
more for promotion than for service. The Psalmist says: 
“ Promotion cometh neither from the east, nor from the 
west, nor from the south; but God is the judge: he 
putteth down one and setteth up another.” And Jesus 
taught that a man who would be honored by others 
should seek service rather than promotion, and that in 
this way he was most likely to gain the highest plate to 
which he was éntitled, being counted greatest according 
to his readiness to serve. The man whose whole heart is 
intent on serving, has no room in his heart for worry 
over the delay of desired promotion. 








OUTWARD BOUND. 
BY LOUISE MANNING HODGKINS, 


Along the silent highway deep and blue, 
My good ship furrows patiently her way; 
No baffling wind, no tempest bids her stay, 
As on sh® bears with steady prow and true, 
Till shining gulls, a white-winged retinue, 
With noisy triumph herald in the day, 

To which all other days are but delay, 
Until she hails her haven fair.in view. 
Over a wider, all unfathomed sea, 

To happier port I steer in Time’s despite, 

_ Fall oft becalmed, or sped in tempest glee 
Through many @ rayless day and starless night. | 
Shall aught but joy supreme and holy be, ’ 

When on my waiting ear falls, “ in sight 9° 
Ozford, England. 





THE OLDEST PIECE OF JERUSALEM 
HISTORY. 


BY PROFESSOR MORRIS JASTROW, JR. 


Through the contributions of Professor Sayce, Pro- 
fessor Howard Osgood, and Mr. Johnston,’ the readers 
of The Sunday School Times have been kept informed of 
the progress made in the study of the remarkable series 
of cuneiform clay tablets found at el-Amarna (or, Tell el- 
Amarna), in Upper Egypt, a few years ago. As Pro- 
fessor Sayce well says in one of his articles, “ Few dis- 
coveries have ever been made of such surpassing interest 
to the student of the Old Testament.” The greater 
portion of the more than three hundred tablets deals with 
the political affairs of Palestine and adjacent countries, 
—the very territory which forms the central scene of 
action throughout the Old Testament. They date from 
the fifteenth century before our era, at which remote 
period Egypt exercised a supremacy over the Phanician 
coast and the interior up to the strongholds of the Hit- 
tites in northern and eastern Syria, and reaching out to 
the boundaries of Babyionia. 

With every step in the more minute investigatian 
one’s astonishment increases at the strong light which 
the documents throw upon a period of Palestinian his- 
tory hitherto wrapped in obscurity; and the sensation 
is a strange one as we read the names of places familiar 
to us from Bible records, and which, at this early period 
before the days of Israel’s national existence, were 
already prominent,—Sidon, Tyre, Damascus, Ashkelon, 
Lakish, Gath, Gezer, Acre, and (strangest of all) Jeru- 
salem. 

It had hitherto been supposed that the catia of ‘ 
dea’s capital dated from the time of David, supplanting 
the supposedly older name of Jebus; but here, on sev- 
eral of the letters, half a millenidm before King David, 
“Jerusalem” appears, written, moreover, in a form 
which leaves no doubt as to its signifying “the city of 
Salim,”—Salim being, in all probability, the name of 
an ancient deity once worshiped in the district, It 
eppeday, also, that the name “ Jerusalem ” was not con- 








likely to grow if he had more room. If a man is not 
filling out to the limits of his present field, it may be he 
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fined to the town or city, but was extended to a district 
of considerable extent. - Sere ee 

Together with Sidon, Tyre, Byblos, Beirut, and Su- 
murra in the north, and Lakish, Ashkelon, and Joppa in 
the south, Jerusalem formed one of the centers at which 
an Official was placed in control by Amenophis, and en- 
trusted with powers of jurisdiction over « certain region. 
This in itself is a sufficient indication of the importance 
that Jerusalem had acquired. We not only know the 
name of the governor appointed by Amenophis over the 
Jerusalem province, but are fortunate in possessing 
seven letters written by him to the ruler of Egypt, all 
dealing with the political entanglements in which the 
governor was involved with the chiefs of adjacent 
districts and their following. Professor Sayce, who en- 
joys the distinction of having been the first to read the 
name of Jerusalem on the el-Amarna tublets, gave the 
readers of The Sunday School Times a preliminary 
notice of this governor shortly after he had discovered 
him. Since that time, the entire el-Amarna collection 
has been published by the authorities of the Berlin and 
British museums ; and the letters from Jerusalem, owing 
to the great interest which they inspired, have been the 
subject of especial and minute study, in which German, 
French, English, and American scholars have taken 
part. As a consequence, the interpretation, from being 
more or less vague at first, has become definite in all 
but a few minor points, and we are in a position now to 
utilize the results for the broader fields of historical 
study. A summary of the contents of the letters will 
also serve to show how abundant and striking the data 
are that flow from this recent source. 

The name of the governor is Abdikheba. The first 
element, “abd” (signifying “servant”’), s0 common in 
Semitic names of Palestine, Syria, and Arabia, shows 
him to have been a native of Palestine,—at all events 
not an Egyptian. Regarding the second part of the 
name, there is still room for differences of opinion: 
**Kheba” may be the name of some deity, but it seems 
more likely to be the equivalent of the well-known 
Hebrew name Achab. His official title, like that of the 
governors of Sidon, Lakish, etc., is khazdn,—again a 
Palestinian word that survives in modern Hebrew, 
though curiously enough it is at present used to desig- 
nate the official reader of the prayers in the synagogue. 
Derived from a stem which signifies “to see,” the 
epithet might be rendered in English’ as “ overseer.” 

The testimony thus furnished by the name and title as 
to the Palestinian origin of Abdikheba is confirmed by 
the language in which the letters are couched. Despite 
the Egyptian supremacy, the language and script*of 
diplomatic interchange current in Palestine was Baby- 
lonian, and not Egyptian. This may have been due to 
an earlier supremacy exercised by a Babylonian prin- 
cipality over the country prior to the Egyptian control. 
Abdikheba accordingly, like his colleagues of northern 
and southern Palestine, sends his messages in Baby- 
lonian; but his language is full of constructions that 
betray the native tongue of the writer to have been an 
Aramaic dialect closely akin to Hebrew. Besides un- 
idiomatic constructions, the manner also of writing 
Babylonian words is evidently that of one not accus- 
tomed to cuneiform; and, in addition to this, pure He- 
brew or Aramaic words are occasionally introduced into 
the letters as explanatory glosses to Babylonian words, 
the meaning of which, it was feared, might not be per- 
fectly clear. 

Everything, therefore, points to Abdikheba’s having 
been a native of Palestine; and,if any conclusion may be 
drawn from the fact that the names of most of his fellow- 
governors are also Semitic, it would appear to have been 
the policy of Egypt to place natives in control over her 
foreign possessions, in preference to Egyptians. Ameno- 
phis no doubt was satisfied to receive the tribute regu- 
larly from the lands subservient to him. 

The policy of disturbing the political condition of con- 
quered lands by forcing a foreign yoke upon them, does 
not appear to have been inaugurated until some centu- 
ries later by the Assyrian monarchs, who have been so 
admirably characterized by the late Ernest Renan as 
“ marking the introduction of tyranny into the world.” 

Abdikheba writes directly to the king, but at the close 
of each letter there is a subscript addressed to the royal 
scribe, who is requested to be careful in reporting the 
message clearly to the king. This scribe is, of course, 
the person who will read Abdikheba’s letters to Ameno- 
phis, and it is therefore to the scribe, and not to the king, 
that the letters are in reality sent. The manner in 
which Abdikheba addresses Amenophis mirrors the 
relation existing between the two. “To the king my 
led,” each letter begins, “ speaks as follows Abdikheba 


‘ 


thy servant. To the feet of the king my lord seven 
times and seven times I fall down.” Twice, moreover, 
he distinctly tells that he owes his exalted position to the 
ruler of Egypt. “Neither my father nor my mother,” 
he writes, “ established me in this place, but the arm of 
the mighty king.” * Abdikheba appears, indeed, to 
have been transferred to Jerusalem from some other post 
in which he served Amenophis,—perhaps from Egypt 
itself; for in two passages Abdikheba emphasizes the 
fact that he is not only a £hazdn, but an “ officer” of the 
king, and it, is significant that he uses an Egyptian 
word to describe this position. Elsewhere he declares 
that he was also the “friend of the king,” where 
friend appears likewise to have some official import, pre- 
cisely as the Hebrew equivalent has in 1 Kings 4: 5, 
where Zabud ben Nathan is spoken of as the “ friend of 
the king.” In glaring contrast to this pretended attach- 
ment to Amenophis stands Abdikheba’s conduct, or, at 
least, the charges which have been brought against him 
by several of Amenophis’s officials in Palestine. The 
governor of Jerusalem is declared to have played the part 
of a traitor, making alliances on all sides for the purpose 
of securing his independence from Egypt. According to 
these charges, he has designs, moreover, upon cutting 
off the entire country from its allegiance to Amenopbis, 

The letters of Abdikheba deal with these charges. He 
not only strenuously denies the imputations, but brings 
countercharges against his accusers. Hostile forces are 
pressing against him, and he appeals most urgently to 
Amenophis to send reinforcements, so that the provinces 
under his control may be saved from destruction. 

The intervals elapsing between the several communi- 
cations is not long, and through internal evidence it is 
not difficult to arrange them in chronological order; 
though, of course, it must be borne in mind that we are 
far from having the complete correspondence that passed 
between the kipg and his governor in our hands. 

In the first of the letters under consideration, Abdi- 
kheba prefers charges against two of his fellow-officials, 
Milkil and Shuardatum. Both of these personages have 
a following, and, in fact, appear to be leaders of clans, or 
groups, who, in aecordance with the custom still prevail- 
ing in the East, are known as the “ sons” [that is, men] 
of the leader in question. “See,” says Abdikheba, “ the 
deed that Milkil and Shuardatum have done against the 
province of the king my lord. They have bribed the 
soldiery of Gezer, of Gimti, and Ke’tla; they have taken 
the city of Rubute.” These are all places but a few 
miles distant from Jerusalem. Gezer lies to the north- 
west, Ke’flA to the southwest, while Gimti may be iden- 
tified with Gimzu, to the north of Gezer, and Rubute 
(equivalent to the Hebrew Rehoboth) is to be sought 
in the vicinity of Ke’fla.] Associated with Milkil 
and Shuardatum is a third group, who are calied 
“Khabiri.” They, it seems, are the masters of the situa- 
tion. It is the Khabiri whom Abdikheba especially 
fears ; and while it cannot be maintained that the groups 
of Milkil and Shuardatum are directly dependent upon 
the Khabiri, still it is clear that the former are playing 
into the hands of the latter. The Khabiriseem destined 
to be the real gainers in the political squabble. 

The question who these Khabiri are, is unfortunately 
one shat cannot yet be answered definitely, The propo- 
sition of some scholars is to identify them with the 
“Hebrews.” If correct, it will easily be seen what im- 
portant conclusions would follow ; but there are serious 
difficulties in the way of this identification. Others 





again regard the name as a general term for “ confede- 
rates.” The objection to this is, that Khabiri is the 
name of a place or district. The distinguished French 


scholar, Halévy, thinks that the Khabiri are a Cossean 





band,—foreigners, therefore, and not Semites. Attention 
has also been directed to the fact that one of the clans of 
Asher bears the name Kheber, identical in form with 
Khabiri ; and it is rather significant that in three passages 
(Gen. 46 : 17; Num, 36 : 45, dnd 1 Chron. 7: 31)a clan of 
Malkiél is mentioned immediately after Kheber. Again, 
it is noteworthy that in the name of the town Hebron, or 
Khebrén, there lurks the same stem, the n being merely 
an emphatic ending; while in Judges 4:11, there is 
mention of another Kheber, qualified as “the Kenite.” 
Such parallels, and the suggestions they carry with them, 
have their value; but the data are as yet insufficient for 
determining, with any degree of certainty, who the Kha- 
biri were. All considerations, however, point to their 
belonging, in any case, to the same ethnic group as the 
Hebrews. Let us see what Abdikheba has to say of 
these curious Kbabirites. 


1 At the time that Professor Sayce wrote o.s article on “ Jerusalem 
Before the Exodus” for Tht Sunday School Times, the purport of 
this phrase was not yet clearly understood. 


“The king’s province,” he says, “has gone over to the 
Khabiri;” and again, “See the deed which Milkil and 
the sons of Labia’ [a fourth group] have done. They 
have handed the land over to the Khabiri.” Nay, 
moré, “the Khabiri have plundered all the provinces of 
the king.” Amenophis, however, so far from opposing 
the Khabiri, appears to countenance their advance, 
which leads Abdikheba to complain, “ Why do you show 
favor to the Khabiri, but present a hostile front to the 
governors?” 

The result of this advance of the Khabiri, abetted by 
the combination of Milkil, Shuardatum, and Lab’, is 
to shut Abdikheha in on all sides. The opposing forces 
are advancing upon Jerusalem, where Abdikheba has 
concentrated his strength, but which is in imminent 
danger. 
“ And now,” he continues, after mentioning the Kha- 
biri, “a city belonging to the province of Jerusalem, 
Bit-Anet by name (the modern Beitainun), a city of the 
king, has deserted just as Ke’fl& has done. Therefore, 
let the king hearken to Abdikheba thy servant, and send 
troops so that the province of thé king may return to the 
king. But if forces are not forthcoming, the royal 
province will pass over to the Khabiri.” In another 
letter we hear some further details regarding the assist- 
ance given to Abdikheba’s opponents by the inhabitants 
of Gezer. “See, the city of Gezer, Ashkelon and Lakish 
have given them succor, both food, oil, and all manner 
of things. Therefore, let the king hava.a care for the 
troops, and send on re-enforcements against those who 
have committed wrong against the king my lord, If 
troops are sent this year, the land and the governor will 
be safe ; but if troops are not sent this year, there will be 
neither lands nor governor left.” 

Such is the alternative that Abdikheba presents to the 
king. The appeal was unsuccessful, Amenophis gave 
no credence to the statements of Abdikheba, and, instead, 
lent an ear to the charges of treachery brought against 
him. Either a message or an intimation to this effect 
reached Abdikheba, in reply to which he writes as fol- 
lows. The paragraph being one of the most interesting 
in these letters, I give it in full. It may serve also asa 
specimen of the epistolary style of those days. “ What 
have I done against the king my lord that they should 
slander me in the presence of the king my lord, saying, 
‘Abdikheba has deserted the king, his lord’? Behold, as 
for me, neither my father nor my mother appointed meto 
this place, but the arm of the mighty king brought me 
tomy father’s house. Why then should I sin against 
the king my lord, as long as the king my lord lives? If 
Isdy to the messenger of the king my lord, ‘ Why do 
you show favor to the Khabiri, and present a hostile 
front to the governors,’ they denounce me in the pres- 
ence of the king my lord; and if I say, “The lands of 
the king are going to destruction,’ they also denounce 
me to the king my lord.” 

It is hard to believe in Abdikheba’s guilt after reading 
such strenuous protests and appeals; and yet we have, 
on the other hand, letters from the very persons men- 
tioned by Abdikheba, from Milkil, Labé’, and Shuarda- 
tum, in which specific charges of treachery and bad 
faith are laid at Abdikheba’s door. Under the circum- 
stances we must at least admire his audacity in asking 
the king to send a special envoy so as to satisfy himself 
of the truth of his governor’s statements. Amenophis 
accedes to this request, but the result was not in Abdi- 
kheba’s favor. The report is sent to the king that Abdi- 
kheba did use re-enforcements sent him for the purpose 
of advancing his own schemes. The envoy accordingly 
adds the troops that accompany him to the coalition 
made against the governor of Jerusalem. Abdikheba 
decides to make another and probably final appeal to 
the king. He has been asked to present himself in per- 
son to Amenophis, but declares that hostilities prevent 
him from doing so. In vivid colors he portrays the 
violence done in the land. ‘“ Hostilities surround me,” 
he says, “as aship is surrounded in the midst of the 
ocean.” .. . “ See, Tarbazn has been killed at the gate of 
Sela; Zimbriddi, of the city of Lakish, has been assaulted 
by his servants, and put to death; Japti-Addi has been 
murdered at the gate of Sela.” These mentioned here 
are apparently allies of Abdikheba, but who have en- 
countered a sad fate. The last two are known to us, 
morever, from other letters, Thus forsaken, only one hope 
is left to Abdikheba,—help from Amenophis. Again, 
therefore, he sends an urgent request for soldiers: “ Let 
the king have a care for his land, and direct his counte- 
nance towards his servant, and send troops into the dis- 
trict of Jerusalem. For, if troops are not forthcoming 
this year, all the lands of the king my lord will be lost, 





Ay, I declare to the face of the king my lord that the 
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entire royal province, and all the governors, will be 
swept away.” Fearing that this appeal might also be 
useless, he asks as a last favor that his life and that of 
his family be spared, At this point in the situation our 
letters break off, but according to a recent statement of 
Professor Sayce, a tablet of the collection now at Boulagq 
contains a reference to the violent death of Abdikbeba, 
We may assume, therefore, that he succumbed to the 
opposition raised against him, and, whether guilty of the 
charges preferred or not, died in the defense of his city 
and district—Jerusalem. 

Such, then, is the earliest bit of Jerusalemitish history 
known to us. If it be remembered that at this time the 
city had already grown large enough to give its name to 
an entire district, we may confidently move the found- 
ing of the city a few centuries farther back. This would 
bring us to the period of Abraham ; and it is interesting 
to reflect that the Ibrim or Hebrews, upon settling at 
Hebron, only seven miles away from Jerusalem, already 
saw the place which was destined to play so conspicuous 
a part.in their history and so glorious a ré/e in the great 
drama of the world, 


University of Pennsylvania. 





FOOTSTEPS OF PAUL IN ROME. 
BY D. SCHLEY SCHAFF, D.D. 


The localities associated with the Apostle Paul in 
Rome are eagerly sought out by the modern tourist and 
student, In Damascus, one is shown the fountain where 
Paul was baptised, and the place on the wall where he 
was let down in the basket. But one turns away from 
these places utterly disappointed. With equal proba- 
bility of truth, any other fountain or place in the wall 
might be fixed upon. But of this we are sure,—that 
Paul was in Damascus; and we cannot think of that 
city without thinking of him. Most of the sites in 
Rome associated with him are conjectural, some of them 
probably fabulous; but that Paul was in Rome, no one 
doubts. 

The Appian Way, as it now stretches before the 
modern tourist, beyond a doubt felt the footsteps of 
Paul, After his shipwreck he approached the Roman 
metropolis by this road. The Market of Appius and the 
Three Taverns were stations on it. Of all the roads that 
emerged from the city this was the oldest, having been 
built in 812 B.C., by Appius Claudius, for military pur- 
poses, It ran in a southeasterly direction to Capua, and 
was finally extended to Brindisi, the port on the Adri- 
atic. Like all of the Roman public works, it was built 
to last. In Syria the old Roman bridges still span the 
rivers, and here the polygonal blocks of stone are in 
almost as perfect condition on this pavement as when, 
centuries ago, Roman legions marched on it. The mile- 
stones are also there, just as they were placed. A narrow 
highway, only fifteen feet wide, but a venerable one! 
At the right hand, as you go forth from the gate of the 
city, are the catacombs of St. Callistus, in whose dark 
passageways, and others like them, gemtrations of Ro- 
mans following Paul’s Christ and Master were after- 
wards lain away to rest. At the left hand, the liitle 
church, Domine Quo Vadis, (“Lord, whither goest 
thou?”’) occupies the spot where, according to tradition, 
Jesus met Peter fleeing to escape martyrdom. Over 
these very stones Paul walked into the city, accompanied 
by the “brethren” who went out to meet him, about to 
have his desire realized when he said, “I must see Rome 
also,” 

When the tourist stands on the Palatine hill, he stands 
where we may say, with confidence almost equal to cer- 
tainty, Paal also stood. Now a mass of rubbish and 
débris, it was once occupied by the palaces of the Casars. 
Upon the house of Livia, which has been uncovered 
from the dust which centuries accumulated, the Apostle 
must have looked. It is probable his hired house was 
on this very hill, or near it. Writing to the Philippians, 
he says that his “ bonds became manifest throughcut the 
whole pretorian guard” (Phil. 1:18). The old render- 

ing, “ palace,” is possible, but, as Bishop Lightfoot and 
others have shown, improbable. Even within the pre- 
cincts of Casar’s palace Paul’s gospel penetrated; per- 
haps Paul himself, for amongst the greetings he sends to 
Philippi are greetings from those “of Ceesar’s house- 
hold” (Phil. 4: 22). 

The Apostle’s connection with other sites rests upon 


meaning spring, it got its name, Tullianum. It is at the 
foot of the Capitoline bill, and at the edge of the Forum 
enclosure. The present appearance answers to the vivid 
description of Sallust: two rooms, one directly beneath 
the other, and to which access was had through a hole, 
criminals being let down from above by ropes. The 
arched ceiling of the lower chamber barely admits of 
one’s standing erect. It is built of slabs of gray stone, 
and is chill, damp, and utterly dark. The old Romans 
knew no mercy in their treatment of prisoners. What 
tales of wo and wretchedness these walls could tell,— 
the Bastille of the Old World! Here, J ugurtha starved 
to death. Hence Cicero issued forth and announced to 
the people in the Forum that the two accomplices of 
Cataline were dead. It required only one Roman word, 
Fuerunt,—“‘ They have been.” Tradition says that 
Peter baptized here his two jailers, Processus and Mar- 
tinianus, causing a spring to burst forth miraculously. 
Like many other things the curious hear io this world, 
this statement must not be accepted too readily. Was 
Paul really confined here during the time when he wrote 
his second letter to Timothy, suffering in bonds at the 
time (2 Tim. 2: 9), and looking forward to the moment 
of his departure (4:6)? Who can tell? All agree, 
however, that he met his death at Rome. 
The traditional spot of the Apostle’s death is marked 
by one of the most lordly churches of Christendom, “ St. 
Paul’s Without the Walls.” Not rich in treasures of art 
like St. Peter’s, nor so graceful ae the Cathedral of 
Milan; nor so splendid, by reason of its inner space, as 
St. Sophia in Constantinople; nor so venerable as the 
Church of the Holy Sepulchre in Jerusalem, it is a 
worthy monument in stone to the great Apostle. Close 
beside St, Paul’s Gate lies the Protestant cemetery, a 
most restful spot, where every one seeks out the inscrip- 
tion over Keats’s grave: “Here lies one whose name 
was writ in water. Februaty 24, 1821.” Passing through 
it, and thirty minutes’ walk beyond, is the church, On 
the way is a little chapel, occupying, according to tradi- 
tion, the spot where Paul and Peter took leave of each 
other before their martyrdom. 

The present building of St. Paul’s replaces an earlier 
and most beautiful basilica, erected in 386 by Theodosius 
and Honorarius, and burned in July, 1823. The ground 
had been occupied before by a structure erected by Con- 
stantine, The new sanctuary was dedicated by Pius 1X. 
in 1854. It is four hundred feet long, two hundred feet 
wide, and seventy feet high. These proportions are no 
more ample than the materials of construction are sub- 
stantial and splendid. Eighty columns of highly pol- 
ished granite from Mt. Simplon, each a monolith, sup- 
ports the roof, dividing the inner space into nave and 
four aisles. Two elegant columns of alabaster stand at 
the entrance, the gift of the viceroy of Egypt; and the 
large slabs of malachite adorning the bases of the walls 
all the way around, were the gift of the Emperor Nicho- 
laa of Russia, The frieze consists of medallions of the 
popes. Upon the walls are rich mosaics of Christ and 
scenes in the life of the Apostle. On the “tabernacle” 
are the words 7 es vas electionis,—“‘Thou art a chosen 
vessel,” and over a picture of bis conversion the inscrip- 
tion, Vas electionis et doctor gentium,—“ A chosen vessel 
aud teacher of the Gentiles.” Unfortunately, opposite 
is a picture of the coronation of Mary. 

In this magnificent structure there is a lack of that 
prolific adornment which is et once the pride and the 
reproach of Italian cathedrals. But there is also another 
most striking lack. One looks in vain for a pulpit. 
Could anything seem to be more inconsistent than to 
have a church bearing the name of the great préacher 
without preaching and without a pulpit? No less than 
eighty churches in this city of Rome dedicated to Mary, 
and in this one dedicated to Paul, no living presentation 
of that gospel which of old he preached, “no man for- 
bidding him.” The reason certainly is not that those 
Roman people all know Christ. In 1891, Dr. Lanciani 
was permitted to verify Paul’s reputed tomb under the 
altar. He struck upon a flat floor paved with slabs, on 
one of which were the words, “To the Apostle Paul, 
Martyr,”—Paulo Apostolo Mart.. The letters are in the 
style of the fourth century. The celebrated archwologist 
did not investigate farther. 

Close to the church is the convent of the Three Foun- 
tains, where Paul, according to the tradition, was be- 
headed, the three fountains bursting forth at the three 





tradition; that is, sources outside of the New Testament. 
They concern the place of his second imprisonment and 
his execution. The Mamertine prison, in which Paul 


and Peter are said to have been confined, is one of the | there looking on. Of St. Paul’s Cathedral in London, 
very oldest relics of ancient Rome. It goes back to | Mr. Bradlaugh once said, “ You cannotignore it. It is 
Servius Tullius, from whom, or from the word fullius,| too big.” Of St. Paul it may be said, “You cannot 


| strokes of Paul’s head upon the ground. Perhaps Eubu- 
| Jus and.Pudens and Linus (2Tim. 4: 21) and others of 
the Roman Christians whose names are preserved, were 


ignore him. ‘He is too big.” After all, the world aseo- 
ciates no name quite so great as his with Rome. , 
Jacksonville, Tl. 








FOR CHILDREN AT HOME. 


WILL’S ARREST. 
A Truk Story. 
BY FRANCES ELLEN WADLBEIGH. 


“Yes,” Mr. Faulkner said, “I’m afraid the story 
must be true.” 

“T would have believed it of almost any boy in school 
except Will Jameson,” answered Miss Tarbett, Will’s 
teacher. “‘He has always seemed so honorable, and 
certainly he has been most carefully brought up. It 
will nearly break his mother’s heart.” 

Dick Newell had heard the entire conversation, and 
he muttered sneeringly, but under his breath: 

“Will Jameson has been the favorite so long that all 
the teachers think he’s perfect. I’m glad they’ve found 
him out at last.’ 

“ How did it happen? Have you heard the details?’’ 
Miss Tarbett continued, 

“T only know what little Murray told me,—that he 
and Will were coming through the park, on theiz way to 
school this morning, and Will broke a few flowers from 
some shrubs there, when suddenly a police officer ap- 
peared, and seized Will, and took him to the police 
station. Murray said he had in his hand some of the 
flowers, which Will had handed him; and he was ‘so 
afraid the officer would arrest him too, that he ran a 
long distance, and then was too tired and frightened to 
come to school. I do not know that he would have told 
me so much, had I not left school early, and thus met 
him on the street when he did not look for me. I ques- 
tioned him so closely about his own absence this morn- 
ing that I got the whole story from him. To think of 
Will Jameson being locked up in astation-house! I 
am so sorry!” 4 

Mr, Faulkner, head master of the largest grammar 
school in the city, had the moral as well as intellec- 
tual welfare of his boys thoroughly at heart, and this 
misadventure of Will Jameson, hitherto one of his very 
best boys, grieved him sorely. 

“What do you ‘suppose will be done with him?” 
Miss Tarbett asked. 

* Nothing worse than to lock him up until his father 
pays his fine. I don’t know how much that will be. 
But excuse me. I must go to the corner, and see why 
the boys have congregated there.” 

Mr. Faulkner hastened to the corner, and, to his sur- 
prise, saw that the crowd of boys had Will Jameson for 
its center. He seemed to be telling them something 
very interesting. 

“Why, Will! is this really you?” he asked pleasantly 
when he was within speaking distance. “I have heard 
queer rumors about you. Where have you been, my 
boy ? ” 

The blood rushed to Will’s face as he looked up at 
Mr. Faulkner, and replied : 

“In the station-house, sir, under arrest for—for steal- 
ing flowers in the park.” 

“Yes, Mr. Faulkner,” ‘cried little Murray eagerly. 
“They never locked him up at all; just told him to sit 
quiet in a chair till his father came to pay the fine.” 

“Then you were not really under arrest?” 

“Oh yes, sir! I was, But when I got down to the sta- 
tion, the officer who took me there told the lieutenant 
that I hadn’t showed fight, nor tried to run away, so the 
lientenant talked very kindly to me. He said there had 
been so many flowers taken and plants destroyed in the 
park this year, that he had determined to make an ex- 
ample of the first person caught touching a plant. I 
said I knew I had no right to the flowers, but I had so 
often seen grown people take them that I— Well, I knew 
they were sort of public property, and I did want to give 
Miss Tarbett some of them!” Will answered, 

“If it had been me, I’d have yanked away! I’d never 
have walked quietiy with the policeman, as he says he 
did!” exclaimed Dave Sullivan, scornfully, 

“Yes, and if, you had tried that, he would have called 
the patrol wagon. As long as I was caught, I thought I 
must make the best of it; the officer was merely doing 
his duty. Thanks to my not showing fight, I was not 
put into a cell, or anything of that sort, but permitted to 
write a note to my father; and then I stayed with the 
lieutenant until I was let out.” 

» “ Was the fine very heavy ?” 





“ No, sir ; only five dollars, the least the law allows. 
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The lieutenant told father, that in consideration of my 
youth, my good behaviour after arrest, and its being my 

/ first offense, he would let ‘me off as light as possible. O 
Mr. Faulkner, there are some awful people in the 
world! The lieutenant took me with him, when he 
went to see two or three men who had been brought 
there for drunkenness and for fighting, and it made me 
sick to see them, and to remember that maybe it would be 
days and weeks before they’d be free again!” 

“Us boys have often joked about being run in; but if 
it is as bad as some of the cases Will has been telling us 
about, I’m sure I don’t want to think or talk of it,” said 
one of the boys; and another added: 

“Somehow I never realized that a respectable boy 
could get into such a place.” 

“Then perhaps this misfortune of Will’s may be a 
valuable lesson to both him and you. Of ‘course, I can 
well understand how any of you might pick a flower in 
the park, and not stop to think that you were really 
stealing, because parks are public property, so to speak. 
But the law forbids it, and that should be enough for 
any one, especially any Christian who is taught by the 
New Testament to be subject to the higher powers. Then 
there is another thing I hope you’l] notice and remem- 
ber. Will escaped very easily, and why? Because he 
was courteous to his supericrs, and gave evidence of 
being a boy of general good character” — 

“The lieutenant used that very expression, Mr. Faulk- 
ner!” said Will, in surprise. 

“Did he? That confirms my statement. ‘A good 
name is better than riches,’ boys, and a good character 
may be your friend when nothing else could. Of course, 
I am very, very sorry Will did what was wrong; but 
perhaps it may be a lesson to him in future, and convince 
him and the rest of you that even the least straying from 
the path of strict rectitude may have very serious con- 
sequences, and that it is safest to avoid even the appear- 
ance of evil.” 


Washington, D. C. 








WAYS OF WORKING. 


' PREPARING FOR “ RALLYING DAY.” 


Responses come every year to The Sunday School 
Times from Sunday-schools that have made use of cur- 
rent articles on “ Rallying Day” ways of working. Some 
schools tried this method last year for the first time. 
Others have had it in vogue for a decade or more,—as, 
for instance, the Westminster Presbyterian Sunday-schgol 
of Minneapolis, Minnesota, of which Mr, W. M. Tenney 
is the superintendent. 

In this school the rallying is usually on the last Sun- 
day in September,—the exercises either including or 
taking the place of the quarterly review, and the Sunday- 
school rooms are decorated with golden-rod and other 
wild flowers gathered by the scholars. Last year, “ above 
a mass of these flowers which stood on the platform, a 
picture of the head of Christ was suspeaded,—a photo- 
graph from Hoffman’s painting of ‘Christ and the Young 
Ruler.’” The exercises, which were “enjoyed by a large 
number of visitors, as well as by members of the school,” 
were of a home-mission character, suited to Columbian 
year. 

In preparing for Rallying Day, Mr. Teaney distributed, 
the preceding Sunday, printed circular-letters to teach- 
ers and scholars, That to the teachers ingluded this 
special word of exhortation: “‘ Although our Sunday- 
school has not been disbanded during the summer, it has 
been much scattered, and we need to make a special 
effort to get together again, that we may be ready to take 
up our winter’s work in good earnest. Your undivided, 
entire, and hearty co-operation in every detail of the 
work is absolutely necessary. Is it asking too much of 
you to call on, or write to, each member of your class 
during the present week, and inform them that you are 
ready to meet them in the class next Sunday? Some of 
them have been out of town, and perhaps have not at- 
tended Sunday-school during thesummer. The habit of 
attendance needs to be renewed. It may depend largely 
upon you.” 

The general circular was in this form: 


WESTMINSTER SUNDAY-SCHOOL. 
MINNEAPOLIS, September 18, 1892. 





DEAR FRIEND : 
Next Sunday will be our Rallying Day, when we 
expect to 
ALL IN LINE 
_ POR OUR 
ALL WORK... 


it has been much scattered, and we have missed many familiar 
faces from our ranks, We wantevery one to answer “ present” 
at the 
ROLL CALL 
next Sunday. Please come. We need your help in the mean-" 
time in getting others to come. Will you not try and see the 
other members of your class, and ask them to be here next 
Sabbath? Also invite those who are not members of any Sun- 
day-school to come with us; we have room and a hearty wel- 
come for all. 
One week from next Sunday is the beginning of our new 
quarter. The lesson will be from Acts 9 : 1-20, entitled “ Saul 
of Tarsus Converted.” On that Sunday our new pastor, the 
Rev. Pleasant Hunter, Jr., will be with us. We want to greet 
him, and begin the quarter with a full school,—every scholar, 
teacher, and officer present. To help insure this, please come 
next Sunday to our grand rally. 
Your friend and superintendent, 
W. M. TENNEY. 

The East End Baptist Sunday-school of Cleveland, 
Ohio, issued last year’s invitation in an attractive form, 
the outer cover card having raised flowers sfamped in 
several colors. The leaflet within had this reminder on 
one page: 
R THAT 
Sunday, September 11, is ‘Our Rally” Day. 
In order to make it a success, you must be present. 
To bring your Bible. 
To devote at least one hour in the week to study of 

the lesson. 
To recommend your school to others. 
To bring some one with you. 
He that is faithful to the end shall receive the crown 

of life. 
And on another page this appeal from the superin- 
tendents : 
The summer is past; vacations are ended; and although our 
school took no vacation, many of our teachers and scholars did, 
They have returned invigorated and ready to resume their 
efforts for our Saviour. Therefore next Sunday, September 11, 
you are cordially invited to meet with our Sunday-school at 
12.05 P.M. We wish to give a hearty welcome to our scholars 
and friends who have been absent during the summer, and on 
that day will have some special exercises. Your presence will 
help and encourage each one, and a blessing will come to your- 
self. 

You are earnestly requested to be present, and to bring at 
least one friend with you. Come, that you may at once enter 
heartily with us into the Master’s service. 

Yours faithfully, 
EDWARD 8. SCHULTE, Supt. 
A. E. RoBLEE, Asso, Supt. 

A suggestion for a Rallying Day program may be found 
in that of the Calvary Lutheran Sunday-school of Phila- 
delphia, held on the first Sunday in October, last year. 
The day was called “The Fall Home-Coming;” the ser- 
vice, condensed, was as follows : 

ORDER OF EXERCISES. 
. Opening Song: “ Glory to God! peace on earth.” 
. Prayer of thanksgiving, by the associate superintendent. 
. Singing: “O day of rest and gladness.” 
. Psalm of rejoicing, read in concert. 
Psalm 98.) 
. The Little Ones’ Welcome. 
. Praise Psalm, read responsively (Psalm 89 : 1-9, 11, 13-18). 
. Singing: “ Songs of praise the angels sang.” 
. The Pastor’s Greeting. 
. Primary Song: “ Awake, little children, awake and sing.” 
. The Superintendent’s Outlook. 
11, Singing: “ When the weary, seeking rest.” 
12, Thank-offering. 
13. Singing: ‘‘ Jesus, Son of God most high.” 
Benediction. 

With many pastors and superintendents, Rallying Day 
is intended to arouse the older people as weil as the chil- 
dren, and to encourage a united and concerted action 
throughout the whole congregation ; and thus the rally- 
ing methods may even be extended to the church ser- 
vices, the prayer-meetings, and the “ sociables,”’—as a 
“rallying week,” such as was mentioned last year as 
having been observed in the Presbyterian Church of 
Ypsilanti, Michigan, Others, in their invitations, are 
careful to make it plain that not only scholars, teachers, 
and officers of the school are welcome, but parents, 
church-members, and all well-wishers, neighbors, stran- 
gers,—every one who will come. 

As to the choice of a day for rallying, the first Sunday 
in October has been somewhat popular. This year, many 
schools will observe the last Sunday in September, a 
choice which the Rev. Dr. J. A. Worden—of the Presby- 
terian Board, Philadelphia—approves, in a recent num- 
ber of the Westminster Teacher. “The redyon,” he 
says; “ for putting it a week earlier than last year is not 
only to gain a week’s time, which is in itself important, 
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- Our school has not been disbanded during the summer, but 


; 


but to avoid encroaching on lesson-time on October 1, 


difficulty on September 24. On this day occurs the 
quarterly review. This is no easy task, even under — 


favorable surroundings. But its difficulties are increased 
when quarterly review comes, as it dots this year, soon 
after summer vacation, and multitudes of teachers and 
scholars have not studied together half the quarter’s les 
sons, In these cases, Rallying Day can be made a sub- 
stitute for ‘Review.’ In those schools which wisely 
persevere in holding the ‘ Review,’ the exercises of 
Rallying Day can be readily added.” Dr. Worden, in 
developing his proposition that “ preparation is the secret 
of success,” shows that the scholars must be prepared for 
Rallying Day by repeated announcements and explana- 
tions on preceding Sundays; the teachers by personal 
letters and calls, urging them to visit and rally their 
classes; there should be specially chosen music and re- 
sponsive readings, and a roll-call by classes, each teacher 
responding for the class “ by giving (1) total number of 
scholars enrolled, (2) number present, (3) number ab- 
sent;” and there might be, he suggests, “ two or three 
brief addresses on subjects connected with Rallying Day, 
such as the power of punctuality, regularity, and per- 
severance in school duties, or reasons for performing 
Christ’s work in the most thorough and business-like 
method.” He also advises that a plan be presented on 
Rallying Day “ for a new and thorough canvass of the 
school’s field, for all children and youth now outside of 
Bible schools.” 


THE “ PROMISE ” OF SCHOLAR AND 
TEACHER. 


Among the superintendents who favor the scholar’s 
and teacher’s “ promise” is Mr. J. R. Pepper, of the 
First Methodist Sunday-school, Memphis, Tennessee, 
He has devised a form for such promises, printed on 
cards, having his likeness at the head as a reminder to 
the teacher or scholar of the personal character of the 
promise. The scholars’ card is worded in this way: 


OUR SIDE, TO OUR 





bf SCHOLARS \VW LL DONE 
Gop BLEss You 1_/VERY ONE 


RYING BEEN RECEIVED 
AS AR SCHOLAR IN THE 
FIRST METHODIST 
SUNDAY-SCHOOL, 

I PROMISE 


To study the lessons as carefully and conscientiously as my time 
during the week will permit. 

To do all I can to help in the recitation of the lesson, by taking 
part as far as possible, 

To help in keeping good order in the class, by being orderly my- 
self, and inducing others to be so. 

To take part in the opening or closing, or any other general 
exercise of the school. 

To contribute regularly, as far as able,—though it be but a 
small amount,—to the work of the school. 

To never be absent, if possible, and never without a reason I 
ean give to God, 





YOUR SIDE. 


And the teachers consent to this form of agreement: 
Your Duties a8 SuNDAY-SCHOOL TEACHER. 


Having been appointed to the responsible office of teacher in 
the First Methodist Sunday-school, and believing that the Mas- 
ter and the church are entitled to atvleast a portion of my time 
and talents, I accept the position, and 


a PROMISE 


I will pray for the pastor, superintendent, and other officers, 
for my fellow-teachers, and for the individual members 
of my class. 

I will prayerfally and diligently study the lessons. 

I will attend the Bible study every Wednesday evening, unless, 
for a reason that I can give to God for my absence, 

I will take part in all the opening and closing exercises, and 
encourage my class to do so. 

I will notify the superintendent in good time, or get a substitute, 
if I intend to be absent from my class. 

I will be faithful in looking after absentees. 

I will call on the members of my class at their homes at least 
once @ year. 

I wili not find fault with the school management in the pres 
ence of my scholars. 

I will encourage my scholars to attend the other church services, 

I will assist the superintendent in keeping order in my class 
during opening ard closing exercises. 

I will refrain from all questionable amusements, or from any- 
thing whereby I am apt to lose my influence with my 
class. 

J will cheerfully assist the superintendent in every way I can 
to increase the number of members and the efficiency of 
our school. 

I will remember, above all, that I am to labor, not to entertain | 





and to afford a large number of schools relief from a 


my scholars, but to lead them to the great Teacher. 











































































































































































































































LESSON HELPS. 


s RB a io MEIN! 
LESSON CALENDAR. 
[Third Quarter, 1898.] 


1, Joly 2.— Paul Called to Burdpe...........cccccce-cocsecesrsseresneeeceeeres Cts 16 5 O15 
2. July 9.—Paul at Philippl.............00...c00« Acts 16 : 19-34 

















3. July 16.—Paul at Athenz........ ‘ Acts 17 : 22-31 
4, DALY 2B.—Paul OF DOriMtar............<cccccccsrrcescscrerssse sevesessressosoren Acts 18 : 1-11 
5, July 30.—Paul at Eph Acts 19 ; 1-12 
6, AUGUSt G.—Paul At Miletus..............0.-ccccceccereeecccereenerenenernerne Acts 20 : 22-45 
7. August 13.—Paul at Jerusalem..............0-...ccceeceerreeeeeeeesene Acts 21 : 27-39 
8. August 20.—Paul Before Felix coveevereeeMOts 24 ¢ 10-25 
% August 27.—Paul Before Agrippa. Acts 26 : 19-82 
10, September 3.—Paul Shipwreck ed...................0cceeeveeccenene Acts 27 : 30-44 
ll, September 10.—Paul at Rome.........:............... Acts 28 : 20-81 
12. Beptember 17,—Personal Responsibility Rom. 14: 12-23 





13, September 2%4,—Review. 





OUTLINE INDUCTIVE STUDIES. 
Prepared by 
Tur American Institute or SAckED LiTERATURE. 
STUDY X:—PAUL IN ROME. 


I, Anatysis oF Materia. 

Paul at Rome (Acts 28: 17-81). 1. His meeting with the 
Jews (28 : 17-28). 2. His imprisonment of two years (28: 
29-31). 

{Norz.—Ephesians, Colossians, Philippians, and Philemon 
were probably written during the Roman imprisonment.) 


II. Masrery or Mareriau. 

1, Read Acts 28 : 16 to the end, carefully following: the 
analysis, and modifying it where it needs modification. 2. 
Test your work by writing out or narrating from memory 
the analysis and the main facts. 


III. Torics ror Srupy. 

1. Paul and the Roman Jews, (1.) Where and hw long 
before had Paul addressed his last audience of Jews? (2.) 
Was personal defense the primary or the secondary purpose 
of Paul? (3.) Note the familiar order and result: The gos- 
pel offered to the Jews; rejected by them; Paul tarns to the 
Gentiles, Consider the patient loyalty of Paul, who, k 
ing the almost certain result, always went to the Jews first. 
(4.) Compare Acts 28 : 20 with 23: 6; 24: 15; and 26 : 6-8. 
Why does Paul insist on the resurrection as the center both 
of Christianity and of Judaism? (5.) Study 28; 26, 27, with 
Isaiah 6: 9 f.; Matt. 13: 14f.; Mark 4:12; John 12: 40, 
Note whether it is used in the New Testament as direct pre- 
diction or as historic illustration. Is the dulness of under- 
standing set forth as the work of man or of God? 

2. The Close of the Book of Acts. (1.) Note the abrupt end- 
ing of the book. (2.) Why is not Paul’s release mentioned? 
Some suppose Acts to have been written before the release. 
By those who suppose it to be written later, various rea- 
sons for the omission are assigned; for example, with the 
gospel at Rome, Luke’s purpose is ended; further events, 
known to Theophilus, therefore omitted; Luke intended to 
write a third treatise, in which the narrative would be con- 
tinued. (8.) The question hinges largely on the exact date 
of Acts, which is a complicated problem, and, for the study of 
the marratiye, of no practical importance. 

TV. Topics ror Furtner Srvupy. 

' Read rapidly Ephesians, Colossians, Philippians, and 
Philemon, noting any allusions to the imprisonment; for 
example, Ephesians G; 10f.; 3:1; Colossians 1: 24; Philip- 
pians 1; 13f; Philemon 22. 

V. Summary. 

_ Trace Paul’s land route from his landing to the gates of 
Rome, trying to realize the aspect of the cguntry through 
which he approached the imperial city, and its own appear- 
ance, Try to realize what the city was to every contempp- 
rary of its greatness, Why is his arrival in it a fitting close 
to the whole book ? 

VI. Rererences. 

Lives of Paul: Conybeare and Howson (Chaps. XXV,, 
XXVL,; Farrar (Chaps. XLIV.-LIL) ; ‘talker; Dean Meri- 
vale’s “St, Paul at Rome” (London: 8. P, C. K.); Huide- 
koper’s “ The Jews in Rome.” 





AIDS TO SPECIFIC STUDY. 


LESSON XI, SEPTEMBER 10, 1898. 
Paul at Rome. 


LESSON TEXT. 


(Acts 28 ; 20-31. Memory verses: 28-31.) 

COMMON VERSION. } REVISED VERSION, 

. 20 For this cause therefore have | 20 For this cause therefore did I 
I called for you, tosee you,andto| ‘intreat you tosee and tospeak 
speak with you: because thatfor| with me: for because of the 
the hope of Is’ra-el I am bound hope of Israel I am bound 
with this chain. |} 21 with this chain. And they 
21 And they said unto him,We/| said unto him, We neither re- 


‘what thou thinkest: for as con- 


. | unto him, 


neither received letters out of 
Ju-de’a concerning thee, neither 
any of the brethren that came 
shewed orspake any barm of thee. 
22 But we desire to hear of thee 


cerning this sect, we know that 
every where it is spoken against. 
23 And when they had appoint- 
ed him a day, there came many to 
him into his lodging ; towhom he 
expounded and testified the king- 
dom of God, persuading them 
concerning Jesus, both out of the 
law of Mé’ses, and out of the 
prophets, from morning till even- 
ing. 

2% And some believed the 
things which were spoken, and 
some believed not. 

25 And when they agreed not 
among themselves, they departed, 
after that Paul had spoken one 
word, Well spake the Holy Ghost 
by E-si’ias the prophet unto our 
fathers, > 

26 Saying, Go unto this people, 
and say, Hearing ye shall hear, 
and shall not understand; and 
seeing ye shall see, and not per- 
ceive : 

27 Fort the heart of this people 
is waxed gross, and their ears are 
dull of hearing, and their eyes 
have they closed; lest they should 
see with their eyes, and hear with 
theiy_ ears, and understand with 
their heart, and should be con- 
verted, and I should heal them. 
28 Be it known therefore unto 
you, that the salvation of God is 
sent unto the Gén‘tiles, and that 
they will hear it. 

29 Aud when he had said these 
words, the Jews departed, and 
had great reasoning among them- 
Belves, 

80 And Paul dwelt two whole 
years in his own hired house, 
and received all that came in 


$1 Preaching the kingdom of 
God, and teaching those things 
which concern the Lord Jesus 
Christ, with all confidence, no 
man forbidding him. 


report or speak any harm of 

22 thee, But we desire to bear of 

thee what thou thinkest: for 

as concerning this sect, it is 
known to us that everywhere 
it is spoken against, 

23 And when they had ap- 
pointed him a day, they came 
to him into his ledging in 
great number ; to whom he ex- 
pounded the matter, testifying 
the kingdom of God, and per- 
suading them concerning 
Jesus, both from the law of 
Moses and from the prophets, 
from morning till evening. 

24 And some believed the things 
which were spoken, and some 

2% disbelieved, And when they 
agreed not among themselves, 
they departed, after that Paul 
had spoken one word, Well 
spake the Holy Ghost 'by 
Isaiah the prophet unto trad 

26 fathers, saying, 

Go thou unto this people,and 
say, 

By hearing ye shall hear, 
and shall in no wise un- 


derstand ; 

And seeing ye shall see, and 
shall in no wise perceive : 

27 For this people’s heart is 

waxed gross, 

And their ears are dull of 
hearing, 

And‘ their eyes they have 
closed ; 


Lest baply they should per- 
ceive with their eyes, 

And hear with their ears, 

And understand with their 
heart, 

And should turn again, 

And I should heal them. 

28 Be it known therefore unto 
you, that this salvation of 
God is sent unto the Gentiles : 
they will also hear.? 

30 And he abode two whole 
years in his own hired dwell- 
ing,and received all that went 

81 in unto him, preaching the 
kingdom of God, and teaching 
the things concerning the Lord 
Jesus Christ witli all bolduess, 





ee 


said these words, th 
selves, 


in the same verse, 


none forbidding him. 


10r, through *Some ancient ag te insert ver, 29 And when he had 
¢ Jews departed, 


ving much disputing amung them- 


The Amefican Revisers wold “substitute “ Holy Spirit” for * “Holy 
Ghost” in verse 25, and the marginal rendering‘ through” for ‘‘by 





LESSON PLAN. 
Toric OF THE QUARTER: Growth of the Christian Church. 


Gotpen Text FOR THE QUARTER: So mightily grew the 
word of God and prevailed.—Acts 19 ; 20. 





Lesson Topic: Persisting in the Gospel Work. 


Rom. 1 : 16, 


Lesson OUTLINE: { Results of Gospel. Work, vs. 24-29. 


Goupren Text: 


Darry Home Reaprvas: 


M,—Acts 28 ; 20-81. Paul at Rome, 
T.—Acis 28: 11-19. Arrival at Rome. 
W.—Rom. 1:1-17. Words to the Romans. 
T.—Rom. 6 : 1-28. Words to the Romans. 
F.—Rom. 10: 1-21. Words to the Romans. 
$.—Rom, 12: 1-21, Words to the Romans. 
$.—Rom. 16 : 1-27, Words to the Romans. 


1, Busy at Gospel Work, vs. 20-23, 


3. Continuing at Gospel Work, ys. 30, 31. 
Iam not ashamed of the gospel of Christ.— 








I, 
|. Seeking : 


me (20). 


ll. Arousing : 


Wl. Expounding : 


IV. Persuading : 


|. Some Believe : 





40r, cali fer you, to see and to epeak with you 


LESSON ANALYSIS. 


For this cause... 


The Son of man came to seek and to save (Luke 19 10). 
He called together those that bay the chief of the Jews (Acts 28 : 17). 
l seek not yours, but you (2 Cor, 12 : 14). 


We desire to hear of thee what thou thinkest (22). 


He cried out the more a Feet deal, ... Have mercy (Luke 18 : 39), 
Sir, we would see Jesns (John 12 : 21). 
Brethren, what shall we do? (Acts 2 : 37.) 


They .. . expounded unto him the pede me ey (Acts 18 : 


Perswading them concerning Jesus (23). 


ie: . . pastnntad Doms ing as to te hing 74). tha 19 78 
and persuading as the kingdom 
Wwe porsunse andn men (2 Cor. 5 : 11). » 


. II, RESULTS OF GOSPEL WORK. 


roto ted en naa Cy A 

Many of the Samaritans believed on him (John 4: 

Many of the Jews went away. snd belicvedl on ene 12: 11), 
Some of them 


BUSY AT GOSPEL WORK. 


did I intreat you to see and to speak with 


He expounded the matter, testifying the kingdom of God (23). 
He interpreted to them in all the scriptures (Luke 24 ; 27). 
Paul ve Teasoned with them from 


ares (Acts v a 


» dnd ome dei (2 z° 


Wot be sent bin Spas 

wad Goobentoes thats 387 9). 
‘at Caine, 

Well spake the Holy Ghost by Isaiah (25), _ 

My word . . . shall not return unto me void (Isa. 55 : 11). 


One OF One tittle shail in mo wise p away (Mait. 5 : 18). > 
The things whieh God God foreshewed . ee thes Y Miatled (acts 3 : : 18). 


IV. The Gospel is Extended : 
This salvation of God is sent wnto the Gentiles (28). 


Go ye, ... and make disciples of all the nations (Matt. 28 : 19). 
Preached in his name unto all the ne fens a Tey : 47). 
Salvation is come unto the Gentiles ( ' 


. Ill, CONTINUING AT GOSPEL WORK. 


1. For a Long Period : 
He abode two whole years (30). 


He that endureth to the end . . . shall be coves Sa og 10 ; 22). 
By the space of three — I ceased not (Acts $1). 
Shew the same diligence... even to the end (eb. 6:11). 


i, With all Comers : 
And received all that went in unto him (30). 


Him that cometh to me I will in no wise cast out (John 6 ; 37). 
There is no distinction ; for all have sinned (Rom. 3 : 22). 
He that will, let him take the water of life freely (Rev. 22 : 17). 


ill. Prociaiming the Lord Jesus; 
Teaching the things concerning the ae - (31), 
Philip preached unto him Jesus (Acts 8 


Preaching jaw) tidings of peace by Jesus Chaise Acts 10: 
Jesus whom Paul preacheth (Acts 19 ; 13). ( as 


erse 20.—‘‘ Because of the hope of Israel I am bound with’ this 
chain” (1) Israel’s hope; (2) Israel’s error; (4) Paul's chain. , 
Verse 22.—"' We desire to hear of thee what thou thinkest.”’ 1) 
Paul’s views; (2) Rome’s curiosity.—(1) Convictions held; (2) Oppor- 
tunity offered; (3) Statements made. 
‘erse 23.—** They came to him unto bis lodging in great number.” 
The meeting-piace; (2) The auditors ; (3) The object, 
big a, whom he expounded the matter.” SS ta Tomy matter in dispute; 
ibe qettrie on an i (8) The fav 
a6 believed, a - and rome disbelieved.” ch One 
compan rgd peal; (3) ne o unity; (4) 
mse y-—"* Well ieube the Hol Ghost by Tha iah.”’ (1) A divine 
utterance! (2) A preppotie channel; (3) A pertinent app pplicati ion, 
—*‘ This salvation is sent unto the Gentiles.” Salvation: 
an preps source: (2) Its substance ; (8) Its destination ; (4) Its success. 
Verse #0.—' He, .. received all that went in untohim.” (1) Visit- 
i Ubon (2) Unverying welcome. 
erse 31.—‘ +» . and teaching.’’ (1) Paul’s oppor- 
tunity ; (2) Paul's Verh S3} Paul's success, 





LESSON BIBLE READING. 


DESIGNATIONS OF THE GOSPEL. 


The gospel (Mark 1:15; 16:15; Rom. 10: 16), 
Gospel of God (Rom. 1:1; 1 Thess. 2:8; 1 Pet. 4 : 17.) 
Gospel of Christ (Rom. 1 : 9, 16; 2 Cor. 2:12; 1 Thess. 3: 2. 
Gospel of the grace of God (Acts 20 : 24). 
Gospel of the kingdom (Matt. 4 : 23; 9: 85; 24:14). 
Gospel of salvation (Eph. 1 : 13). 
Gospel of peace (Eph. 6 : 15). 

_ Glorious gospel (2 Cor, 4 : 4). 


LESSON ‘SURROUNDINGS. 


IntERVENING Events.— Escaped to shore, the ship- 
wrecked company were kindly received by the inhabitants, 
In gathering sticks for a fire, Paul was attacked by a viper, 
so that the people deemed him a murderer, pursued by 
avenging justice. But after the prompt shaking off of the 
viper, leaving Paul unharmed, they deemed him a god. 
Publius, the Protos, or ruler, of the island, entertained 
Paul and others for three days. His father was healed of 
sickness by the Apostle, as were many others, After three 
monthas, théy set sail in aship of Alexandria (“The Twin 
Brothers”), touching at Syracuse, then out to sea in a circuit 
to Rhegium (now Reggio), then to Puteoli (near Naples), the 
usual landing-place of Egyptian grain-ships. Here they 
found brethren, and remained a week. They were met, on 
the way to Rome, by other brethren from the city, at the 
Market of Appius and The Three Taverns. At Rome, Paul 
was placed in light custody, and, after three days, met the 
leading men of the Jews, to whom he declares his innocence, 
and the reason of his appeal to Cesar. 

Piace.—The city of Rome, in the lodging of Paul, which 
may be the place referred to as his own hired dwelling. This 
dwelling caynot be identified. 

Tiwe.—From March A.D. 61 to A.D. 63. 

Pensons.—Paul and the soldier that guarded him; the 
chief of the Jews at Rome. 

IycipENTS—Paul states his desire to see the leading Jews, 
asserting that, “because of the hope of Israel,” he is a pris- 
over. His hearers declare that they had received no tidings 
hostile to him, and desire to hear further respecting “ this 
sect” so universally opposed. At a subsequent interview, 
Paul testifies of the Messiahship of Jesus. His hearers are 
divided in sentiment; he closes by quoting from Isaiah 
(6: 9,10), and declaring that the Gentiles will receive the 
message. (Verse 29 is omitted in Rev. Ver. text.) A brief 
description of the two years’ imprisonment closes the book. 

Historicat Serrixc.—The position and influence of the 
Jews in ancient Rome was peculiar. Nowhere was that gene- 
ral influence, which Josephus claims for the Jewish law, 
more widely manifest, It is referred to by Horace and all 
the Roman historians. Many laid aside idolatry and observed 
the Sabbath with strictness. The prevalent expectations of 
vast and impending calamities came to be associated with 
prophecies of a splendid future for the Jews, and of the com- 
ing of a great king from the East. The “Sibyline Books,” 
which profess to be transcripts of the old prophecies pre- 








persuaded (Acts17 ; 4). 





served in the secret archives of the government, are gow 


























known to have been a forgery, by Jewish authors of differesit 
periods and places, to foster these expectations, and to spread 


eee Sn They were recast afterwards 
by a Christian. In the early half of Nero’s reign, the Jews 


recovered from the blow inflicted by Clandius*(Acts 18 : 2). 
Two years afier Paul’s arrival in Rome, Nero married 
Poppea, who was certainly a monotheist, and probably a 
Jewish proselyte. Rev. Fr. Huidekoper, in his retnarkable 
book on “Judaism in Rome” (6th ed. NéW York, 1884), 
finds the chief enemy of the Jews to have been the Roman 
aristocracy,—well represented by Cicero,—whith insisted on 
the adequacy of the pagan religion and ethics, and protested 
against monotheism, kindness to slaves, and other fruits of 
Jewish influence. 





CRITICAL NOTES. 
BY PRESIDENT TIMOTHY DWIGHT. 


Verse 20.—Paul called together the chief men of the Jews, 
three days after his arrival in Rome, to the end that he might 
give them some explanation of the matter of his arrest, and 
his appearance in the Imperial City. So the historian in- 
forms us in verse 17 of this last chapter. When they assem- 
bled, he addressed them briefly, declaring that he had been 
delivered as a prisoner from Jerusalem into the hands of the 
Romans; that the Roman guthorities, after examining him, 
had come to the conclusion that he had done no wrong, and 
were ready to set him free; that because the Jews objected 
and made opposition to such a release, he had for himself 
appealed to the emperor, this appeal being in self-defense, 
and not because of any desire on his part to accuse his 
own people of anything. The lesson of the present week 
opens with the verse which follows the record of these declara- 
tions, and which is the closing verse of the address.—For this 
cause therefore: That is, because his appeal was not for the 
purpose of accusing his fellow-countrymen, but was for the 
purpose of justifying himself; or, in other words, that he 
might clear away all misunderstanding on the part of the 
chief Jews in Rome.—Did I intreat, ete’: It is not improba- 


ble that the marginal rendering here is correct, “ Did I call |" 


for you, to see and to speak with you”? With either ren- 
dering, the thought is that he had desired the interview, in 
order that their minds might be set right coticerning his 
case.—For : He might well desire to see them for the purpose 
of self-justification, and of giving them the right apprehen- 
sion of the case; “‘ for” (this is the force of the particle) ‘the 
imprisonment was due to his cherishing the Messianic na- 
tional hope. The hope of Israel is the hope of the Messiah. 
Paul believed that this hope was now fulfilled in Jesus. It 
was for this reason that he had suffered what had befallen 
him.—I am bound with this chain: Alluding to the binding of 
a prisoner by a chain to a soldier who was appointed to 
guard him, which was a Roman custom, and was realized in 
his own case. - 

Verses 21, 22.—The words of verse 21 apparently refer to 
letters, or official reports, sent or coming from Jerusalem, 
with reference to the particular matter involved in the trial 
and imprisonment. The transference of the case to Rome 
was decided suddenly by Paul’s own action. It was very 
natural therefore—since Paul’s departure for Rome followed 
so soon after his appeal—that no such letters or messenger 
should have yet arrived. The want of knowledge which 
these leading men seem to profess with reference to the 
Christian “sect,” and with reference to Paul’s beliefs and 
teachings, is more difficult of explanation. Meyer regards 
them—and perhaps this is the best solution of the matter— 
as proceeding “ with reserve, under dread of possible eventu- 
alities as connected with the Roman government, and as 
prudently falling back on the official standpoint as to the 
whole subject; and so as affirming what, when taken in all 
the strictness of the literal sense, might certainly be no un- 
truth.” Dr. Gloag says: “ The probability is that they ex- 
press themselves politely to Paul; for, although they may 
have heard of him, and that to his disadvantage, yet they do 
not feel themselves obliged to acknowledge it. Removed 
from the scene, they had no reason to be prejudiced against 
him, There was no official communication concerning him, 
and the reports which reached them were mere rumors.”— 
We desire to hear of thee what thou thinkest: The word rendered 
“desire” means, strictly, we “judge it right or fit.” They 
thought it fit to learn by inquiry from Paul himself what his 
opinions and beliefs were, They would know from this 
teacher what he could tell of the characteristic doctrines and 
principles of the believers in Jesus~—For: The special 
reason which they present as the ground of their desire to 
learn from Paul is, that the sect iseverywhere spoken against. 
The word rendered “sect” means “party.” It is derived 
from a verb signifying “to choose,” and thus has the meaning 
of “chosen opinion,” and so of a party, school, or sect, united 
together by the same chosen opinions. 

Verses 23, 24—The Jewish leaders made the appointment 
of the day for the further hearing respecting the views of the 
Apostle and his sect. This may have been the result of a 
suggestion or proposal, on their part, of a day which he ac- 
cepted, or of « request, on his part, that they would fix the 


time of the meeting —They came to his lodging: That is, to 
the “ hired house” alluded to in verse 30—Ja great number: 
This- word, in the Greek, is the comparative “more,” and 
may be used here as in comparison with verse 17,—that is, 
more than had come together on the former occasion,—or, in 
the more absolute comparative sense, “in very considerable 
numbers,” as compared with what might have been expected, 
or might, under the circumstances, have been the case.— 
Testifying the kingdom, etc., and persuading, etc.: We may 
compare here what Paul says in his address to the Ephesian 
elders in chapter 20, verses 20, 21, 25. The things concern- 
ing Jesus contained in themselves the thoughts and views 
respecting the kingdom which Paul, as a Christian believer, 
had in his own mind, and which he shared with his fellow- 
Christians as a “sect.” He bore’ witness with reference to 
the kingdom, as to what it was according to the Christian 
view of it—its spiritual nature, etc. ; and he “ persuaded,” or 
declared persuasively, though not, indeed, successfully in the 
way of convincing some of his hearers, the facts and teach- 
ings, etc., pertaining to Jesus, He took his starting-point, in 





all this in the law of Moses and the writings of the Prophets, 


one forbade him ; there was no interference on the part of 
the Roman government with his freedom in preaching in his 
own house. He had a soldier guarding him (v. 16), but he 
could still preach to all who would come to him. The 


preaching was ever the same,—of the kingdom and of Jesus, 
Yale University. 


THE LESSON STORY. 
BY CUNNINGHAM GEIKIE, D.D., LL.D. 





The island on which Paul and the rest were cast was 
Malta [Melita], where a bay is still known by the name of 
the Apostle. The yellow, soft limestone of that spot is 
naturally barren; but human tillage and the natural growth 
of soil has made the island so fertile that it supports a 
population of twelve hundred to the square mile, It was 
the home of Paul for three months. Its people are called 
barbarians in the Acts, but this only intimates that they were 
neither Greeks nor Romans. They were, in fact, a Pheni- 
cian colony, who had been brought successively under Greek 
and Roman rule, but had never abandoned their own lan- 
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He thus became, so far forth, “as a Jew to the Jews, that he 
might gain Jews.” The result was what it has been all along 
the course of the generations—some believed, and some did 
not. But all, apparently, were so much interested for the 
time that they were willing to continue the discussion, and 
hear of the new sect throughout the entire day. 

Verses 25-27.—It would seem probable from these verses 
that the larger number, if not even the large majority, of the 
hearers, were unbelievers at the end of the day.. These unbe- 
lievers, we may suppose, in the discussion or difference 
which is mentioned in verse 25, expressed themselves 
strongly in opposition to what Paul had set forth, and what 
the others, who believed, had been persuaded by him to be 
the truth.—They departed: That is, they withdrew from the 
house at the end of the day and its discussion.—One word : 
As if one final word, of great significance and great moment. 
The passage cited from Isaiah 6 : 9,10, is found in the Gos- 
pels as used by Jesus in his discoursing with the people (see 
Matt. 13: 14, 15, and John 12: 40). The hearts of the 
Jewish people were so hardened against the truth of the 
kingdom, that they would not perceive or understand. 

Verses 28, 29.— Therefore: That is, because of this hardness 
of heart, and rejection of the truth on the part of the Jewish 
people.— This salvation : Of which I have been speaking in my 
discourse and discussion this day. In the application of the 
words to the present occasion and experience, the meaning was, 
that, as the Jews had here so largely rejected the teaching, it 
was now sent to the Gentiles in Rome. They will have the 
message, and will also hear it receptively. The twenty-ninth 
verse, which is similar, though not precisely the same in its 
thought, to verse 24 and the beginning of verse 25, is omitted 
by mort of the best authorities. 

Verses 30, 31.—Whether Paul’s life continued after the 
end of these two years, and, if so, whether he was released 
from imprisonment and allowed to depart to other cities and 
countries, we are unable to determine with certainty from 
these closing verses of Luke's narrative. If the author knew 
that he died immediately after the end of the two years, it 
would seem probable that he would not. have closed his book 
without mentioning it. If we regard him as living after this 
time, we find a place in his later life for the Epistles to Tim- 





othy and Titus. Though he preached with all boldness, no 


guage, and therefore were called “ barbarians,” that is, unin- 
telligible. It is clear, from the mention of firewood, that, 
even then, artificial culture had been as successful as it is 
now on parts of the island, or as it is, in similar cireum- 
stances, in Nova Scotia, in creating at least spots of verdure. 

Such as they were, the natives showed that they had kind 
hearts, as they kindled a fire to cheer the rescued ones 
amidst the pelting rain and cold. There are no snakes in 
Malta in our time; but in that day, the Mediterranean viper, 
which still is found in Sicily and other islands of that sea, 
was met with in Malta also. Ever helpful, Paul had 
gathered a bundle of sticks for the fire, when a viper, roused 
by the heat, and hidden in the fagots the Apostle had lifted, 
fastened on his hand, For the moment it seemed to the sim- 
ple people that he must be a murderer,—for he was at least a 
prisoner,—and that justice had overtaken him. But on his 
shaking the reptile into the fire, and suffering nothing from 
it, they presently assumed that he must be a god, and, no 
doubt, treated him with corresponding respect. 

Wonderful cures effected by the Apostle further increased 
their reverence, especially that of healing the father of Pub- 
lius, the Prdtos or primate (“chief man”) of the island,—a 
term we also find in inscriptions in Malta. Paul and his 
companions, therefore, when they finally left Malta, found 
that loving care had been taken for their needs on the voyage. 
At last, apparently in the end of January, another Alex- 
andrian corn-ship, which had wintered at the island, was 
about to leave; and the shipwrecked company, including the 
prisoners, were transferred to it, and set sail for Italy. Eighty 
miles to the north, they touched at Syracuse, in Sicily. After 
staying three days, perhaps to trade, they sailed up the straits 
of Messina to Pateoli, the modern Pozzuoli, on the northwest 
corner of what we now call the Bay of Naples, but what was 
then known asthe bay of Puteoli. It is now a third-class 
town, but was then a port of great importance, especially for 
the grain trade from the south. Half the piers of the long 
mole, on which cargoes and passengers were landed, stil! emerge 
from the sea. Thence, after seven days, Paul was sent by 
land on to Rome, a journey of a hundred and forty-one miles, 
more than a hundred miles of it along the famous Appian 
road. His coming having been discovered by the Christians 
of the great city, to whom he had written his great epistle, 
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two bands of them came out: the one, forty miles, to a place 
called The Forum, or Market of Appius, at the end of a canal 
leading through the Pontine Marshes; the other, to a place 
called The Three Taverns, thirty miles from Rome. The 
sight of them was life to the Apostle, giving him fregh 
courage, and filling him with thankfulness to God. 

Where he was detained in the imperial city is not clear ; 
perhaps in the guard-rooms connected with the vast palaces 
on the Palatine; niore probably, in some of the buildings of 
the pretorian camp, outside the city, on the northeast. He 
was not, however, treated like a common prisoner, but was 
allowed to live by himself, under charge of the soldier who, 
for the time, was chained by the hand to him. That he was 
kindly treated, and cheerful, is stated by himself in his letter 
to the Philippians, to whom he says that “the things which 
happened unto me have fallen out rather unto the progress 
of the gospel; so that my bonds became manifest in Christ 
‘throughout the whole pretorian guard, and to all the rest; 
and that most of the brethren in the Lord, being confident 
through my bonds,‘are more abundantly bold to speak the 
word of God without fear” (Phil. 1; 12-14). 

How diligently Paul used the comparative freedom he 
enjoyed, to promote’ the interests of his Master, was early 
shown; for, on the third day after his arrival in Rome, he 
invited the leading men of the Jews, such as the rulers of 
synagogues, to come to him, and hear what he had to say 
respecting the teaching for which, as they were doubtless 
aware, he had’ been brought into his present trouble. 
Briefly repeating the cause of his being a prisoner at Rome, 
he turned to the great object for which he had asked them 
to come to him: “ Because, in reality, he was bound, as they 
saw him, on account of his having proclaimed the Messiah, 
whose appearing was, after all, the great hope of Israel.” 

In reply, his visitors frankly stated that they had neither 
received official information from the authorities in Judea, 
respecting him, nor had heard anything against him, from 
Jews arrived from Palestine. Yet they would like to hear 
what he had to say, for the sect to which he belonged was 
everywhere spoken against. A day was, therefore, appointed 
for his addressing them, and large numbers attended when it 
came. But though Paul spoke at great length, from morning 
till evening, his success in convincing them was only partial ; 
some accepting, others refusing to receive, his arguments, in 
favor of Jesus being really the Messiah. 

Those who accepted Christ must have been very few, for, 
as the assembly left, Paul applied to them, in the text of 
the Greek Bible, a very condemnatory passage from Isaiah, 
already used in the same’ way by our Lord himself (Matt. 
18: 14, 15): “ Well spake the Holy Ghost, by the prophet 
Isaiah, to your fathers—‘go to this people and say, “ You 
will hear with your mere outward ears, but without in any 
wise understanding; you will see, but not comprehend ; for 
your heart has grown fat, that is, dull and unimpressible, 
and you have closed your eyes, that you might not see, or 
hear, or comprehend, or turn to me, that I should heal you 
from your moral sickness, through granting you forgiveness 
and spiritual health.”’ Let me tell you, therefore, that, since 
you reject it, this salvation from God is, henceforth, sent to 
the Gentiles, for they will hear, if you do not !” 

The life of the Apostle was now drawing to a close. For 
two years more he continued a prisoner at Rome, but in his 
* own hired house, then, being set free, traveled on his Master's 
work for a time, but only to be soon arrested once more, and 
finally put to death in Rome, under Nero. 


Old Park, Bournemouth, England. 





A FATEFUL INTERVIEW. 
BY ALEXANDER MCLAREN, D.D. 


Paul’s first care when setiled down in Rome was, not with 
the Christian church there, but with his countrymen. “After 
three days” he sent for the “chief of the Jews.” His prompt 
action is very characteristic of his impetuous spirit. A little 
rest after the hardships of the voyage, and some preparation 
for his appeal to Cesar, might have been expected to take up 
his first week, at any rate; but before that short breathing- 
time is half over, he is at his work again. “This one thing I 
do” was indeed his motto. The more it is ours, the nobler 
and the more blessed will life be to us. 

Paul’s love for his people, in spite of all their treatment of 
him, burned bright, and his first act in Rome shows it. 
Gladly, no doubt, would he have refreshed himself in the 
congenial company of fellow-believers, among whom were so 
many tenderly loved brethren and sisters, as the last chapter 
of Romans shows; but the passion for the souls of his brethren 
according to the flesh drove him to them in the very first 
moment. Nor was his faithfulness to the order of evan- 
gelistic effort, which he had received from Jesus, less con- 
spicuous here. Once more, after all disappointments, he 
turns “to the Jew first,” with unquenchable hope to have 
“some fruit among them that are in Rome also.” His 
patient, unalterable affection for his nation, and his un- 
wearied zeal in preaching to them, are set forth in this first 
interview, and may well be taken as an example by us. 


and his good feeling (“Not that I had aught to accuse my 
nation of”). For both these reasons he had asked this inter- 
view : to disabuse the leaders in Rome of natural suspicions 
of his criminality, since he had been accused by the Jerusa- 
lem authorities, and of his hostile animus, since he was an 
appellant, He reiterates the point which he had taken 
throughout the whole proceedings, that the charge brought 
against him is simply his adherence to the national Mes- 
sianic hope. He is a Christian; and he maintains he is all 
the more a Jew, true to the ancestral faith, in being one, 

What say the chief of the Jews to this frank and cordial 
exposition? They are very diplomatic, and profess entire 
ignorance of him and his cause. Such complete ignorance of 
a man who had for so many years been agitating the Jewish 
world has been thought impossible; and, by a curious con- 
fusion between the credibility of a reporter and of that which 
he reports, the impossibility has been put down to Luke’s 
debit, and the narrative pronounced “unhistorical.” That 
is as reasonable as if a newspaper report of a speech was 
declared unveracious because there were things said by the 
speaker that were hard to swallow. A report of lies may be 
true. 

Whether the Roman Jews were telling the truth or not, 
depends largely on what it was that they denied having re- 
ceived. If they meant that nobody had ever told them any- 
thing about the Apostle, either by letter or by word of 
mouth, then probably they meant untruth. If they were 
taking shelter in official ignorance, it is quite possible that 
they were truthful; for, as has been often remarked, before 
Paul’s appeal there was no occasion to send official communi- 
cations about him, and after it there was no opportunity, for 
no other vessel would be likely to have sailed after he did, at 
the end of the precedifig season for navigation, and none 
would be likely to have reached Italy in the present season 
before one which had only to come from Malta, 

For some reason the Jews’ cue wus to profess blank igno- 
rance. Surely the reason is easy to discover. They did not 
want to have anything to do with the appeal. They had a 
wholesome fear of getting into the court, and were deter- 
mined to keep clear of what might bean ugly case. Probably 
their Roman residence had rubbed off some narrowness, and 
they saw that the case was one in which the Jerusalem leaders 
had been too hasty. So they washed their hands of it, and, 
no doubt, consulted their own safety and comfort thereby. 
The bigots in Jerusalem, all aflame with “zeal, but not ac- 
cording to knowledge,” are better than these politic, half- 
Gentilized péople, who do not care enough about their re- 
ligion to risk anything in its defense, j 

The show of impartiality and ignorance is kept up in the 
proposal that Paul should tell them what he “‘ thinks,” as if 
the matter in hand was only his opinions. But they betray 
their possession of more knowledge than they will own, by 
talking about “ this sect” and its universal ill-repute. They 
knew, then, that he was a Christian, and they knew what it 
meant to be one. 

“Everywhere spoken against!” It is the fate of every 
great cause, and of every new truth, to be born amidst a 
storm of obloquy, as sunrise is hailed by some savages with 
discordant din. The same world which bespattered Christ 
and Christianity with abuse degrades him and it with eulo- 
giums after a century or two; but it has first emptied it of its 
true spirit. So when, generation after generation, earnest 
souls bring into view forgotten Christian truths, or try to 
apply recognized and inoperative ones to social corruptions, 
the old howl is raised again. It is better for the Church 
when it is maligned than when it is applauded by the world. 

Paul’s last recorded address to the representatives of Juda- 
ism had the same fate as all his previous ones had had. 
Eager controversy all through the livelong day ended in 
divided opinions and wrangling among his hearers. That 
last offer of the gospel to the Jew is regarded by Luke, and 
probably was by Paul, as marking an epoch, and as sym- 
bolizing Israel’s whole relation to Jesus, The tragic ex- 
periences of Jerusalem, Antioch, Lystya, and many another 
place, culminate here, in the metropolis of the world. There- 
fore the Apostle solemnly pronounces Israel’s doom, and, as 
it were, for himself and the church, shakes the dust from his 
feet against them. It is deeply and sadly significant that 
the last page of inspired church history should be filled by 
the rejection of the rejecters and the transference of the 
kingdom to the Gentiles, 

Paul’s parting words, quoted from Isaiah, which had been 
made memorable by being also used by Jesus, are the sad 
epitaph of the nation, pronounced by this man, who loved 
them so well, with more sadness than they were heard. 
Note how emphatically he ascribes the words he quotes to 
the “Holy Ghost,” and puts the prophet in the place of a 
mere vehicle for them. Note, too, how he takes them as 
meant for the people, though originally spoken to Isaiah 
about the people. And further observe the decisive and 
almost stern tone with which Paul separates himself from 
the Jews, by speaking (according to the most probable text) 
of “ your fathers.” 

The quotation is substantially from the Septuagint. It 





> He was careful to insist in it on two points—his innocence 


im verse 27 the result of the prophet’s word, instead of 
a command to the prophet; but the meaning is not thereby 
affected, since the prophet could only {fulfil the command by 
speaking the word, which, being rej would harden the 
people’s hearts. When the people's unbelief is described, 
the gross heart comes first, as the true cause of dull ears and 
blind eyes. When the process of turning to God for healing 
is described, the order is reversed, and the recognition of the 
truth by eye and ear precedes its entrance into the softened 
heart. Further, the penalty of rejection is increased in- 
sensibility. If God’s word does not soften, it hardens, 

With the same recognition of the world-wide importance 
of the moment which had led to this solemn deposition of 
Israel, Paul announced the transference of the offer of salva- 
tion to the Gentiles. We know little of his future evan- 
gelistic work, but it is at least possible that he henceforth 
acted on the conviction that further appeal to Israel was 
vain. At all events, that day in his lodging in effect closed 
the long centuries of appeal to a stiff-necked people; and 
when these representatives of Israel crossed that threshold, 
they shut the door of hope on themselves and their nation. 
How little men are aware of the fateful significance of their 
acts | 

The closing picture of Paul in his “hired house” has 
been thought an abrupt ending of the book. But Bengel 
sententiously vindicates it as a fitting close when he says, 
“The victory of the word of God, Paul at Rome; the culmi- 
nating point of the gospel, the end of the Acts.” The out- 
line drawn by Jesus (Acts 1: 8) is accomplished. “Jerusa- 
lem and all Judwa and Samaria” have heard the witnesses. 
In the center of power and rule Paul freely preaches. His 
circumstances in Rome may be taken as shadowing the most 
desirable condition for the church universal,—freedom to 
preach Christ, boldness to do it, The civil power is not to 
encumber with help, but to secure a free field for the mes- 
senger; and he, on his part, is to open his mouth with all 
confidence. 

These years were productive years. The four epistles of 
Philippians, Colossians; Philemon, and Ephesians, were writ- 
ten in them. How much Christianity owes to prisons for its 
its most precious documents, from Paul in Rome to Bunyan 
in Bedford jail!” 

We would fain have had Luke continue his story, but we 
must remember that Paul was not his hero, and the uncon- 
cerned way in which the writer drops him is a striking illus- 
tration of the true character of this book, which, as its first 
words told us, is not the “Acts of the Apostles,” but of the 
risen Christ. If it had been the history of their doings, its 
end would have been intolerably ragged and incomplete. If 
it tells of his, it cannot end, but only stop, and, at whatever 
point it does so, it must be abrupt, since he worketh hitherto, 
and is always with his servants, “confirming their word with 
signs following,” even to “the end of the world.” The 
“book of the wars of the Lord” will«not be finished till the 
last great conflict is past. 


Manchester, England. 


TEACHING POINTS. 
BY BISHOP H, W. WARREN, D.D. 





THE DUNGEON A PULPIT. 


Paul was assailed and imprisoned at Jerusalem, May 23, 
A.D. 58. He arrived at Rome March, A.D. 61. 

He first sent for leading Jews that he might abate their 
prejudices, and preach the gospel to them. His two years of 
subsequent imprisonment and his “chain” were because of the 
malignity of the Jews. But none the less did he desire their 
salvation, And knowing that many would scorn his message, 
none the less did he seek to save some. 

The hope of Israel, namely, that Messiah should come to 
them in their terrible need, Paul shared with every Jew. 
But that hope had become fulfilled in Christ to him, and he 
burned that it should be to the whole race. 

The Jews confessed to the hope, desired to hear him, but 
acknowledged the case to be prejudged because the sect 
was everywhere spoken against. 

At length they had their meeting, and all day long Paul 
placed the Scripture prophecies alongside of the Lord’s ful- 
filments by his life and death. The argument was com- 
plete, the conclusion irresistible. But were they convinced ? 
Some were, but others were not. Why? The heart was 
gross, the ears dull, their eyes they voluntarily closed. No 
sun could make them see, no thunder make them hear, no 
Christly tenderness dying for love of them ‘could make 
them feel. Let the sun that would harden the soil that 
refused to vegetate, in mercy shine elsewhere. Turn to 
the Gentiles. 

So for two years Paul preached to soldiers, guards, to all 
comers, to any who were going to distant parts of the 
empire. He wrote four epistles, not only to the people of 
his day, but to the people of all days and all lands. Thus he 
confirmed, made substantial and effective, the wide work of 
his whole life. Divine Providence had brought about what 
Raul could not have done,—safety from plots to murder him, 





differs from the Hebrew in making the hardening of heart 
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all Gentile influence, sud leisure to embody in writing what 
would have perished in mere spoken words. 
University Park, Colo. 


ILLUSTRATIVE APPLICATIONS. 
BY H. CLAY TRUMBULL. 


Because of the hope of Israel I am bound with this chain (v. 20). 
It is hard to suffer for well-doing and for right feeling. Yet 
it is better to suffer thus than for the opposite. And it isa 
very common thing to be sufferers because of our best inten- 
tions, or from being ‘misunderstood by those whom we love. 
Every parent suffers thus when his child counts him harsh 
and unkind in denying him unlimited gratificatioh, or resents 
his wise severity of discipline. How often one finds himself 
under censure by a friend because of an act or purpose 
of sincerest friendship. And every pastor, or teacher, or 
Christian worker in any sphere, is quite as liable to make 
‘€nemies, or provoke opposition, from fidelity to the right, 
as from evil speaking or doing. Acting for the highest wel- 
fare of those about us, we must not expect to be always free 
from their misconception and censure. For a time we may 
be bound with a chain for that which is their hope and desire 
—as well as ours. 

Persuading them... from morning till evening (v. 23). If 
a subject has a man’s heart, he never tires of talking about 
it. If his soul is bent on convincing others of its truth, he 
will take time for his work. Merchants will talk all day long 
about buying and selling; so will politicians about politics, 
Many a lawyer gives more than one day to his argument in 
a single lawsuit. Yet how rarely do men give an entire day 
to the serious consideration of religious truth. It would 
seem, however, as if one day were not too long a time for the 
settling of a question which involves the interests of eternity. 
Paul evidently was of that opinion. So were some of the Jews 
who came to his lodgings at Rome. Were they mistaken ? 

And some believed the things which were spoken, and some dis- 
believed (v. 24). It makes no difference who is the preacher, 
or what or how long is his sermon,—he cannot make his 
hearers believe him. The declaration of the truth is his duty; 
the accepting or rejecting of his message rests with them. 
We may warn a child of the danger of leaning out of a win- 
dow, or of going on thin ice ; we may tell a young man of the 
peril of using intoxicating drinks, or of disregarding the laws 
of health in his eating, sleeping, or working; we may show 
plainly to an unwise parent the inevitable consequences of his 
neglect or mistraining of his children; but unless he whom 
we address believes us, our words are wasted, and our effurts 
are of no avail. In the pressing of any truth, we can only 
make sure of faithful preaching. The belief of the hearers 
is not for us to force. 

Hearing ye shall hear, and shall in no wise understand (v.26). 
To hear a thing is not necessarily to understand it. It may 
be in another language than ours. It may be concerning 
matters about which we are utterly ignorant. If the average 
member of a Christian congregation were asked to tell what 
he knew of the last sermon he heard, it would be found that 
he understood it but poorly. So of the scholar in the Sun- 
day-school class: he does not understand all that his teacher 
tells of the lesson. Men of the world generally understand 
vety little about the Christian religion, much as they hear of 
it. Our prayer should be, that we may not only hear, but 
understand, God’s truth, and that those who hear us declare 
it, may understand what we say to them. 

And he abode two whole years .. . preaching . . . and teaching 
. «+ with all boldness (v. 30,31). Neither his privations and 
annoyances nor the unbelief of those whom he addressed 
hindered the labors, or lessened the bold earnestness of Paul 
as a preacher and a teacher of Christian truth. No matter 
if we are in sorrow or trouble; no matter if our best efforts 
seem put forth to no purpose; no matter if those who hear us 
refuse to believe our message,—it is for us with all earnest- 
ness to be faithful and persevering, and loving in our minis- 
try,—to all whom we may reach,—in the name and in the 
spirit of Jesus, The work before us we must not neglect. 
God alone is responsible for the results of our service. 

Philadelphia. 








TEACHING HINTS. 
BY A. FP. SOHAUFFLER, D.D. 


As this is the last lesson that we have that bears on the 
life of the greatest of the apostles, it may be well to take 
a broader line of application than we usually do. And to 
help the teacher in this, I will divide the theme into three 
sections; namely, Paul’s pulpits, Paul’s prisons, and Paul’s 
power. 

Paul’s Pulpits—These were of all kinds. The fact is that 
on whatever piece of ground he got a chance to preach, 
there he erected his pulpit. It made no difference to him 
whether the place was one that had been “consecrated” or 
not. It was good enough for him. The prison-floor was used 
by him as his “sacred desk,” more than once. In Philippi 
he preached such an effective sermon that his audience of 
one was converted on the spot. In Rome we see him to-day 





sending foran audience which he was not at liberty to go out 
toseek. And for two years we find him here preaching from 
his prtson-home, and doing more than many of our modern 
ministers do from their stately pulpits. Once he preached 
from a staircase, and for a while, at least, commanded the 
attention of a hostile audience. On board ship he preached 
to those who were his fellow-passengers, and comforted and 
exhorted them. He needed no manuscript, for his heart was 
always full, and out of its abundance he spoke with great 
acceptance. In the prisoner’s dock he at once transformed 
his bar into a pulpit, and so preached that his judge trembled. 
In synagogues innumerable he preached, and in private 
houses he spoke, and always with great fervor, Paul was a 
most unconventional man, satisfied if only he was prochaim- 
ing the riches of the grace of God. What a splendid exam- 
ple he sets to all believers in this respect. Many of us think 
that we are discharged from any responsibility to proclaim 
the gospel because we are not licensed to preach, and have no 
call toa pulpit. If Paul had felt thus, he would never have 


preached at all, and how much poorer the world would have 
been in consequence it would be hard for usto say, Oh for 
such a pressure of desire to make known the gospel of Jesus 
Christ, that any place and any time would be to us a welcome 


place, and an accepted time ! 


Paul’s Prisons.—We do not know how many times he was 


in prison, for our biography of this remarkable man is far 
from complete. That this is so may be seen from the list 
that he gives of his experiences in 2 Corinthians 11 : 23-27 
There he speaks of having five times received of the Jews 
forty stripes save one. Yet in the Acts, not one of these 
whippings is recorded. Three times was he scourged by the 
Romans, and yet in Acts we have a record of only one of 
these scourgings ; namely, thatin Philippi. Three times did 
he suffer shipwreck, but as that list was written before this 
shipwreck’ on the way to Rome, he must have been ship- 
wrecked four times. In the same place,he tells us that he 
was in trials above measure, in prisons more frequent. 
Exactly what this covers of life in prison, it is not possible 
for us to say; but this much we know from the Acts, that he 
was in prison in Philippi, in Jerusalem, in Cesarea, and in 
Rome, and that in the last two places he spent two years each 
in prison. More than these four years must have been passed 
in prison; and for a man whose whole active period of preach- 
ing was not very long, this was a large proportion. If Paul’s 
time of active ministry was twenty-two years, then he spent 
perhaps one-quarter of that in prisons of one sort or another. 
Yet in spite of that, he accomplished more than any other 
man of his time or any subsequent time, in spreading the 
gospel over the earth. The fact is that if a man be only full 
of the right spirit, it seems as though it were not possible for 
Satan to limit his usefulness. John Bunyan in Bedford jail, 
Luther in hiding in the Wartburg, Paul in prison, all over 
the known world, all these seem to have wrought as effectively 
in prison as out.- In fact, Paul himself says that his being a 
prisoner in Rome advanced the truth more than his being at 
liberty would have done. You may imprison a man’s body, 
but never his spirit or his influence. If more ministere were 
in prison to-day for conscience’ sake, do you suppose that the 
gospel would in any way suffer? No, it would only help to 
spread it abroad; and for each imprisoned minister you 
would have ten who would accept and help to spread the 


truth. Persecution has always spread the truth ; and it may 
be that Satan has at last learned that fact, and so has pretty 


much stopped stirring up men to persecute believers. 


Paul’s Power.—In what did it lie? It did not lie in his 
oratorical powers, for they were feeble. It did not lie in his 
presence, for that was not at all imposing. It did not lie in 
his having a rich and powerful church behind him, for he 
had no such thing. Itdid not liein his dealing with popular 
It did not lie in his 


themes, for his were ever unpopular. 


~ = 


teacher outlined the island of Malta, and showed its relative 
position from Rome. Was Paul idle and resting all those 

winter days in Malta? Always like his Master he went 

about doing good. The chief man of the island received the 

travelers, and refreshed them with food, perhaps with clothes, 

which they must have needed, His father was sick; we do 

not read that Luke, the physician, told him what medicine 
he needed, but that Paul went in and prayed, and laid his 

hands on him, and healed him. Do you wonder that other 

sick ones were brought to Paul? What did God help him 

todo for them? How would you want to show your thanks 
to such a visitor? Do you suppose the people let Paul and 
his friends go away without some gifts or comforts for the 
rest of the journey? They gave them all they could take; 
for we read they were laden with needful things, which they 
put on board the ship. Do you try to be a help and « bless 
ing wherever you go? 

The Coast of Italy.—Before a child knows much of geog- 
raphy, he will take in his mind, when first shown, the shape 
and position of Italy. A paper outline, with a star for Rome, 
pinned on the blackboard, will help; so ask the children to 
bring you one penciled on a bit of paper, unless you can fur- 
nish perforated kindergarten sewing-cards, which they may 
stitch and bring to show you, Theships’ company and pris- 
oners, under the care of Julius, started away from Malta after 





































































the first week in February, and sailed towards the North, 
You might trace their course with a chalk-line up to and 
along your paper peninsula, showing how they passed a 
large island, through a narrow strait (explain “ strait”), then 
through another sea west of the beaptiful land of Italy. The 
last of the journey was by land. Before they reached the 
city, some whom “Luke calls “brethren,” heard of Paul’s 
coming and met him. When Paul saw them, “he thanked 
God and took courage.” That is the only line which tells us 
that he was worn and weary with his journey, and in doubt 
as to what might be before him, as he went into the strange 
city, more than six months after he left Judea. 

Rome.—It was the grandest city of the world at that time, 
The Roman emperor had almost conquered the known world, 
and had soldiers and governors everywhere. 
were elegant buildings, and streets and roads, leading far 
away, which were the wonder of the world. Julius delivered 
his prisoners to the captain of the emperor’s guard of soldiers, 
He may have reported more kindly of Paul than the rest, or 
asked special favors; but, from the first, Paul was permitted 
to be apart from them, with a soldier to guard him. Who 
was the governor of Cesarea that told Paul much learning 
had'made him mad? Who was the king who was “ almost 
persuaded”? No doubt Festus and Agrippa had sent letters 
to Rome, but with no real charge of crime against Paul. But 
he was a prisoner until he might be tried, and one wrist 
always wore a chain, which was fastened to a soldier. 
you ever see any one handcufied ? 

After Three Days.—Was Paul ever idle? In three days 
he had found who were the elders, or chief men of the Jews 
in Rome; had sent them messages, and asked them to come 
tohim. They came. Paul wanted to tellthem how and why 
he was there. Can you think how he looked talking so earn- 
estly, a soldier at his side, and a company of solemn, wise- 
looking men before him? He called them “ brethren,” and 


told them he was guilty of no crime; had done “nothing 
against the laws and customs of our fathers;” yet had been 
made prisoner in Jerusalem and delivered to Roman soldiers, 
For “the hope of Israel,” he said, “I am bound with this 
chain.” They knew what he meant; do you? All through 
the Old Testament their Scripture was the promise of Christ 
who should come. Paul preached that he had come, died, 
and risen again; the Jews denied it. They answered him 
by saying the people of Judea had not written to them of 
him, nor had they heard any harm of him; but as to this 


use of “clap-trap” methods, for he abjured these totally. | sect, as they called the Christians, it was everywhere spoken 


Where then did it lie? It lay in his utter consecration to 
the ministry to which God had called him, and his utter reli- 
ance on the power of the Holy Spirit. “I can do all things 
through Christ which strengtheneth me,” was his motto; 
and in that reliance he went ahead, and did more than any 
other man to change the face of the world. Here then lies 
the power of every believer. Just as the Master himself 
said, “ Without me ye can do nothing,” so Paul felt, and so 
every successful worker must feel. Just as soon as we come 
to think that our sufficiency is of ourselves, we fail, but so 
long a8 we realize that it is of him, we shall be successful, 
whether we be in prison or out, whether our lives bé long or 
short. Realize and act on this principle, and you will have 
the same power that Paul had, but forget it, and you will be 


as powerless—as perhaps you now are. 
New York City. 





HINTS FOR THE INTERMEDIATE 
TEACHER. 


BY FAITH LATIMER. 


Let the children tell what they can of Paul’s journey and 
shipwreck, and that he stayed three months of winter at the 
island where they were cast on the shore. No doubt the 


against. They said they wanted to hear him, and know what 
he thought. 

A Day Appointed.—Paul could not go out to speak, but he 
was allowed to see any who came to him. They set a day 
for the Jews to eome and hear. They came, and from the 
Scriptures they professed to believe, he taught of the coming 
of Jesus. Do you remember who once walked with two trav- 
elers, going to a village near Jerusalem, and, beginning with 
Moses and the prophets, told all that was written of Christ’s 
coming? Paul was like his Master, ready to talk and teach 
all day,—as he did to those Jews from morning until even- 
ing. Some believed what he said, others did not; then Paul 
told them the prophets had said they should not understand; 
but it was because they did not want to hear or know. Are 
there any such careless scholars now? The Jews left Paul 
as he told them the gospel of Christ was sent to the Gentiles, 
and that they would believe. ; 

Two Whole Years.—Paul lived in Rome two years in a 
house hired for him. A soldier on guard was with him night 
and day, but any visitor might come to him. He received 
them all gladly, preaching and teaching, striving to win 
them to become followers of Christ. Many different soldiers 
could not help hearing his words of prayer and counsel, and 
some of them became soldiers of the cross. Many people 
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came to hear him ; his friends Luke and Timothy, Mark, and 
others, were often with him. He wrote letters in the quiet 
hours when he had no visitors. He had, a few years before, 
written a letter to the Christians in Rome, and in that you 
ean find our golden text. If Paul was not ashamed, when 
the cross was a sign of shame, ought any in this day to be 
ashamed of loving Jesus? But did you ever know a child 
afraid of being laughed at by a teasing companion, who would 
say, with a sneer, “ Trying to be good,—are you?” Which of 
the two ought really to be ashamed? Paul was never ashamed 
of the gospel, and in other letters gives thanks to those who 
comforted him, owning a poor prisoner as a dear friend, “not 
ashamed of his chain.” 

Ajter Two Years.—Paul was set free. We know from his 
letters that he traveled, preached, and wrote until he was 
again brought prisoner to Rome. Nero had put many Chris- 
tians to death ; and Paul wrote to Timothy, “I am now ready 
to be offered, and the time of my departure is at hand.” Not 
long after, he was beheaded. The marble buildings and 
beauties of old Rome have perished and gone. Nero is only 
thought of to be hated ; but the brave, true, faithful Apostle 
will be remembered, and his words treasured. while the 
world lasts. 


Louisville, Ky. 





HINTS FOR THE PRIMARY TEACHER. 


BY JULIA E, PECK. 


Last Sunday, when we learned our verse, “None of us 
liveth to himself,” we planned to notice even the growing 
things which lived to help. You mag tell me stories about 
all that you noticed. 

(After a talk about this verse, review last Sunday’s lesson, 
and connect it with that for to-day by drawing on the 
blackboard an outline map of Paul’s journey to Rome. De- 
velop the story of the wreck from the children ; then, hastily 
going over the points of the journey, explaining the cause of 
their round-about course, draw with little arrows the course 
of the ship’s track; then erase, leaving a faint line for the 
childrén to trace over when their turn comes to tell about the 
journey. Draw Melita with colored crayon, as a point of 
especial interest, and let the children choose the color. They 
will probably choosg red, or yellow; The connecting link 
will be the kindness of the barbarians, and Paul’s life on the 
island.) 

For three months Paul lived on this island, and in all that 
time do you think he would teach these people about 
Jesus? A man who could not stay a single night in prison 
without preaching about Jesus, could not live three months 
among people who had never heard of him without preach- 
ing for days and weeks. 

(Now trace the ship’s course from Melita to Puteoli; 
describe the great Alexandrian corn-ship which bore them 
away, the crowd on the wharf, and the meeting of the 
“brethren” at Puteoli, and then the journey overland from 
there to Rome, with probable incidents by the way. There 
will be danger of confusing the children’s minds by using the 
words “ Jew,” “Gentile,” “Roman,” and “barbarian.” The 
distinction “Christians” and “other people” will be all 
they can grasp.) 

Paul was still a prisoner, brought to this great city. Do 
you think he was so frightened that he could not notice with 
interest the beautiful palaces and temples? Was he so 
frightened that he could not watch all these strange faces, to 
see who was hungry for news of Jesus Christ? (Here show 
pictures of ancient Rome, explaining its beauties and attrac- 
tions.) 

When prisoners were brought to Rome, they Were led to a 
camp, or barrack, which was a large square yard with build- 
ings around its four sides. (Illustrate on blackboard.) Here, 
among hundreds of soldiers armed, and among prisoners 
chained to other soldiers, Paul expected to live in chains. 
Was he frightened? Do you remember our lesson about 
“courage”? Do you remember how Paul behaved at the 
shipwreck? The news of this courage, and of his saving all 
the crew, had reached this place, and so the people who had 
him in charge allowed Paul to find a home of his own, though 
still chained to the soldier. 

One day, Paul, still chained to the soldier, read from the 
Bible to the people. This is a part of what he read, and we 
will talk about it: “And their ears are dull of hearing, and 
their eyes they have closed.” Now these people could hear 
and see quite well, so they did not know what Paul meant. 
His lesson was for us too, so we will learn what he meant. 
These people had always looked and listened for the things 
they wanted for their bodies, and never had looked and 
listened for the things they needed for their souls. 

Suggest stories by telling of the man who sees God’s plan 
even in leaves, trees, stones, etc., and contrast with the man 
who looks only for salable property. (Here let the children 
suggest stories of seeing God’s hand in everything. Have on 
hand a shiny stone ; rose quartz attractsthem. After a little 
talk on crystals, point out the beautiful shape and veining of 


Do we read it because we like the stories? Do we try to see 
what God teaches in these stories, so that we may use them 
every day? Finally, isn’t it rather selfish to go around try- 
ing to see and hear things for our own souls, when we might 
show to others God’s touch on everything? 


NOTES. 


Give each child a map of Paul’s journey to Rome to take 
home. These maps can be made on square mounting sheets 
of manilla paper, 10><10, with two eyelet holes at the top to 
tie in ribbon. These materials can be obtained at any kinder- 
garten supply store. The bright ribbon attracts the parents’ 
notice, where a plain sheet of paper might be tossed aside. 
Besides, the maps, hung on the wall, are a daily reminder of 
the lessons on “ courage,” etc. Have all the maps tied with 
ribbon of the same color, to avoid quarreling. 

To draw a map quickly and accurately, take tissue paper, 
lay it over the map in geography or quarterly, and trace with 
very soft lead-pencil, making broad lines. Now place tissue 
paper, with pencil-marked side down, on manilla sheet, and 
trace it (bearing on quite heavily). This transfers the map 
to manilla sheet. This same tissue-paper pattern can be 
used perhaps for half-a-dozen sheets before it wears out. 

If the children grow restless during the lesson, give them 
these maps for a few minutes, and let them explain to each 
other about the journey. If they can explain nicely to each 
other, they will explain to their parents at home. In this 
way, the parents, desiring to prove their children’s accuracy, 
may get out their Bibles, and study for themselves. 
Northampton, Mass. 





ORIENTAL LESSON-LIGHTS. 
BY H. B. TRISTRAM, D.D., LL.D., F.RB.S. 


“ Bound WITH THIs CHAIN.” —Though granted every privi- 
lege compatible with his position as a prisoner awaiting trial 
by Roman law, Paul could never be freed from his chain, 
until after trial and acquittal. The granting of bail was un- 
known in such cases. Many ancient sculptors illustrate the 
fetters worn by prisoners. But the trial was not so much in 
the wearing of the chain as in the being constantly attached 
hy it to the guard. Every prisoner was fettered to a soldier. 
A handcuff was fastened to his right wrist, connected by a 
chain about a yard long, fastened to another handcuff on the 
soldier’s left wrist. Thus, night and day, sleeping or waking, 
the prisoner was never for a moment alone. The guard was 
relieved at regular intervals. At night the further precau- 
tion was generally taken of having two guards, to each of 
whom the prisoner was chained. Thus ‘‘ Peter was sleeping 
between two soldiers, bound with two chains” (Acts 12 : 6). 
TREATMENT OF PRISONERS.—Every soldier was responsi- 
ble with his life for the safe custody of his charge. Thus 
Herod put to death the guards from whom Peter was deliv- 
ered. “The soldiers at the shipwreck at Malta wished to kill 
the prisoners, because, if any of them had escaped, their own 
lives would have been forfeit. When we remember that the 
Roman armies were recruited from the outlying provinces of 
the empire, from those who were, in every sense of the term, 
barbarians, brutal and brutalized, and, in most cases, ig- 
norant of the language of their charge, who was defenseless 
against any cruelty or ill-treatment from his keeper, we may 
well understand the miseries of Roman captivity. But Paul 
fell into the hands of just and humane men. Burrhus, a con- 
spicuous figure in the political history of the reigns of Clau- 
dius and Nero, was, at this time, prefect of the pretorium. 
He had been, along with Seneca, tutor to Nero in his youth, 
and still retained considerable influence over the emperor. 
Julius, we may be sure, when he handed over Paul with the 
rest of the prisoners to his custody, gave to Burrhus a favora- 
ble report of the case of the man to whom he had shown such 
consideration and esteem during his-voyage. At once, with- 
out being confined in the pretorium, as was the custom, Paul 
is given all the freedom possible in his case. He is allowed 
to find a lodging for himself, coupled, indeed, for safe custody, 
to a soldier, but otherwise free from restraint. A still more 
special favor was, that he had free permission to see his 
friends ; a privilege only very exceptionally granted in such 
cases. When King Agrippa the elder was imprisoned by 
Tiberius, Antonio, we are told, had great difficulty in obtain- 
ing, even for the royal captive, the permission to receive the 
visits of his friends, and that he should be chained only to 
soldiers of a gentle disposition, and not likely to inflict un- 
necessary annoyance. 
“ Loperne,” “ Hrrep Hovuse.”—Both expressions have the 
same meaning in the Greek. The word rendered “house” 
is strictly “apartments,” such as could easily be found in the 
neighborhood of the pretorium, the Roman custom being 
then, as now, to have very large houses, subdivided into 
many tenements. The traditional house where Paul is said 
to have resided is sti!l shown in Rome, near the Corso, under 
the vestibule of the Church of Santa Maria. Beyond the fact 
that its position below the level of the modern city, and its 
masonry, show that the building is of the date of imperial 
Rome, and probably before Paul’s time, I am not aware of 





a leaf.) Next, there are interesting stories in the Bible. 


in such a house as this that Paul had his apartments, and 
that for two whole yéars. 

Hearine Apreats.—The long delay in the hearing of 
the appeal was common enough under the emperors. It is 
stated that Tiberius, from mere indolence, kept appellants 
waiting for six years. But we know from- the Apostle’s 
epistles, and from other sources, that the time was not 
wasted. It has been suggested, with reason, that the cause of 
the long delay in Paul’s appeal case was owing to the loss of 
all the documents sent by Festus in the shipwreck. It is 
interesting to find that the historian Tacitus incidentally 
mentions that Pomponia Grecina—the wife of Plautius, who 
was the conqueror of the whole of South Britain, and had 
recently had an ovation granted him on his return from that 
campaign—was, about this time, accpsed of having adopted 
the foreign superstition; that is, Christianity. According to 
the old Roman law, the charge was remitted to her husband 
for trial, and she was pronounced innocent. This noble lady 
from Britain may have been among those of Cesar’s house- 
hold to whom the Apostle elsewhere refers. 


The College, Durham, England. 


BY THE REV. WILLIAM EWING. 


“ConcERNING THIS Sect.”—Perhaps the best modern 
parallel to the Jewish attitude towards the Christians at that 
time is found in the relations of that nation with a peculiar 
sect called the Karaites; for even the Jews regarded the 
Christians as only a heretical company of Jews. The Karaites 
are reformed Jews, who reject the authority of the Fathers 
as enshrined in tradition and Talmud. They go back to the 
fountain-head, and acknowledge the authority of the Scrip- 
tures only. The orthodox Jews, accepting with perfect do- 
cility the heavy burden laid on them by their long line of 
masters, treat the Karaites as offenders of a specially bad type, 
and almost deny their title to the name of Jew. The “sect 
is everywhere spoken against.” 

“In nis OwN HinEp DwELLine.”—A very large measure 
of freedom was allowed to prisoners whose offenses were not 
heinous, Under the Turks, greater latitude is sometimes 
given to persons convicted or suspected of certain offenses, 
It is not uncommon for one to be sentenced to residence 
within the boundaries of a certain city, on condition that, if 
he goes beyond these limits, he goes out from the protection 
of the law,—passes on himself sentence of outlawry. 

Tiberias, Palestine. 





BLACKBOARD HINTS. 





| THE GREAT DIVISION. 








SOME 
BELIEVED. BELIEVED NOT. 
FOLLOWED. DEPARTED. 
WHITHER ? 








DESPISING THEIR BIRTHRIGHT. 





THE HOPE OF ISRAEL 


BY THE JEWS BY THE GENTILES 


REJECTED. | ACCEPTED. 


HIM WILL I ALSO 
DENY. | CONFESS. 











HINTS FOR LESSON-HYMNS. 


*T love to tell the story.” 

“ Tell me the old, old story.” 

“ Sing them over again to me.”’ 

“ Tell it out among the nations.” 

“Tell me more about Jesus.” 

“ Oh, could I speak the matchless worth,” 
“ Oh for a thousand tongues to sing.” 





QUESTION HINTS. 
BY PROFESSOR AMOS R. WELLS. 


FOR THE TEACHER. 


For review, the superintendent’s questions on the previous 
lesson may be used. f 
1, Toe Reception (Acts 28 : 1-19).—How long did Paul 
stay on the island of Malta? (v.11.) Where was the first 
tarrying-place on the way to Rome? And the next? And 
the next? Where did the Roman Christians meet them? 
Why was Paul gladdened by the meeting? What especial 
favor was shown to Paul in the matter of a dwelling-place at 
Rome? (v. 16.) To what was this favor probably due? (Acts 
26:31.) Why did Paul at once call together the chief men 
of the Jews ? 
‘2. Tux Hearne (vs. 20-22).—What was “the hope of 





any corroborative proof of the claim. But it must have been 


Israel” ? (Isa. 55: 3,4.) What indications have yon noted 
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in the Acts showing that this hope was universally diffused 
among the Jews? Why was this course of argument the 
wisest one to take in dealing with Jews? How were Roman 
prisoners chained? In what way does Paul refer to this in 
his letters? (Eph. 6: 20; 2 Tim. 1: 16, ete.) . What excel- 
lent opportunity for making converts was thus given to Paul? 
From what wider work was he restrained? Why was it im- 
possible for the Roman Jews to have received any recent 
news concerning Paul? Why was it unlikely that they 
should have received any news concerning his earlier diffi- 
culties with tlhe Jews of Judea? What peculiarities of 
Christianity made it everywhere obnoxious to Jews? to 
Romans and Greeks? Why, in spite of all this opposition, 
did Christianity make headway? What temper was shown 
by these Roman Jews in their willingness to hear Paul ? 
When a doctrine or a religious body is “ everywhere spoken 
against,” why is that fact, of itself, nothing that should preju- 
dice Christians against it? Can you give other instances, 
besides this of Christianity, of truths and organizations that 
have started with all men in opposition, and have neverthe- 
less won the favor of the world ? 

3. DisAGREEMENT (vs. 23, 24).—What was the basis of 
Paul’s expounding? of his testifying? Why must both these 
elements be united in a Christian’s witness-bearing? What 
lesson for us, in our arguing with unbelievers, is to be gained 
from Paul’s way of going at it here? Would a religious con- 
versation of such length as this be thought usual, or unusual, 
in modern times? Why should we take more time for talk- 
ing together on such themes? How may time for such dis- 
cussion be gained? Into what two classes does the preaching 
of. any truth usually divide the hearers? (Matt. 10 : 34-36.) 
What is the reason, at bottom, why people do not believe 
truths when they are presented tothem? (John7:17.) When 
is it foolish for a man to say, “I am not to blame for my un- 
belief” ? 

4, To THe GenTrIuEs (vs. 25-28).—What is the ordinary 
form of “ Esaias”? Where is this passage found? (Isa, 6 : 
9,10.) How does it compare with other passages of the Old 
Testament in regard to frequency of quotation in the New 
Testament? Why is the passage so often quoted? To what 
classes of people in that day was it applicable? What are 
some of the causes that, in that day, prevented people from 
receiving into their lives truths which their minds accepted? 
What classes of people nowadays may be said, seeing, to see 
not? How would this passage apply to a Christian who 
should be negligent regarding a single known duty? How is 

_ it that some people look upon active religion as if it were a 
disease? How is it, really, the healing of all diseases? 
When and where before had Paul recognized the fact that 
the Gentiles would receive this gospel that the Jews rejected? 
(Acts 13: 46; 18:6; 22:21.) How has it been the salva- 
tion of the Gentiles politically? socially? in what other 
ways? 

5. PREacHING AND TEACHING (vs. 29-31).— What is tltere 
about the gospel that compels discussion, even if people do 
not accept it? What were Paul’stwoyearsin Rome? What 
things may have caused the delay in his trial? How, prob- 
ably, was his house paid for? What success is Paul said to 
have had in his making of converts? Why should he speak 
“with all confidence”? How is "Paul to be imitated in the 
theme of his preaching? in the manner of it? During these 
two years, what four epistles did he write? What is known 
from these letters about these two years? (Eph. 1: 15, 16; 
6:21; Phil. 1:4, 14-18; 2: 19, 23, 25-27; 4:18; Col. 1: 
3,4; 2:5; 4: 10-14.) Why was Rome the best place in the 
world for Paul to be preaching in just then? What were 
some of the effects of his preaching there on the history of 
the world? Why is verse 31 a fitting close to the recorded 
life of the great Apostle? What are our sources of informa- 
tion regarding the remainder of his life? What letters did 
he write? What journeys is he thought to have made? 
Where was he taken prisoner a second time? Where, and 
how, was he put to death? Abont what year? How long 
before the destruction of Jerusalem ? 


FOR THE SUPERINTENDENT. 

1. What was Paul’s first act when he reached Rome? 
2. Why did he call together the Roman Jews? 3. How long 
did they talk together? 4. About what? 5. With what 
result ?. 6. How long was Paul a prisoner at Rome? 7. How 
did he spend his timethere? 8. If he, a prisoner, could do 
so much, what ought we to do in our freedom ? 

.. Boston, Mass. 


SOCIOLOGICAL NOTES. 


As Coleridge says, between the close of the Acts (A.D. 62) 
and the writing of Justin Martyr's two Apologies (A.D. 165) 
there is a gap in the history of the Christian Church, which 
we have almost no material to fill up. A few epistles, re- 
flecting imperfectly special situations; a few devotional 
tracts; one or two genuine martyrologies to be sifted out of 
the great host that are fictitious,—and that is all we have to 
bridge over the interval of more than a hundred years. 
Scanty as are the historical materials furnished by Paul's 
pastoral epistles and those of Peter and John, and the pass- 





ing references in Tacitus, Pliny, and Suetonius, they are 
worth more than all the Christian materials outside the New 
Testament. 
The Tiibingen school, indeed, would fill up this gap, or 
rather the last fifty years of it, by tracing to it the origin of 
the Gospels, and of all the Epistles but five, leaving those to 
the Romans, the Galatians, and the Corinthians, and that of 
James, along with the Apocalypse, to make up the tale of 
literature actually written by apostles, The rest of the 
New Testament, including the Acts, they allege to be parti- 
san writings on one side or the other of the great controversy 
between Petrine and Pauline conceptions of Christianity. 
They made just the mistake that Professor Cheyne and his 
school are making in transferring nearly all the Psalms to the 
age of the Maccabean princes. In each case we have records 
enough of the later period to know exactly what was its tem- 
per, and we see that the theory bristles with anachronisms, 
The age of the Maccabees might have produced the first 
Psalm, but hardly any other in the book. The age of Igna- 
tins and Polyearp could not have produced a page of the 
New Testament. Nothing is more striking, as every candid 
and careful reader will see, than the descent from the level 
of Peter and John and Paul to.the level of the writings we 
bind together by the name of the Apostolic Fathers. And, 
as Albrecht Ritschl has shown, nothing is more striking than 
the manifest inability of this later period to appropriate any 
of the distinctive characters of Paul’s thought. They do not 
even spe far enough into his meaning to antagonize him. 
Their highest attitude and attainment is a superficial legal- 
ism, which has not even risen to the consciousness that there 
is any other way of looking at things. Ovt of an age so lim- 
ited in its theological horizon could never have come even the 
pastora! epistles, to say nothing of Ephesians, Colossians, and 
Philippians, and the Gospel and the great Epistle of John. 
The century, or, rather, the seventy years, between the 
death of John and the work of Justin, is barren of literary 
records on the Christian side. But it stands for. a great deal 
of what Carlyle would have called inarticulate, and even un- 
conscious, work, The gospel was carried to every part of 
the Roman empire, and even beyond its bounds, The rulers 
of the world had been shown that in the passive resistance of 
these obscure “sectaries” there lay a power greater than 
their arms and their laws could crush. The organization of 
the church had been carried forward to a new and higher 
level; and understandings as to what books made up the 
Christian Scriptures, and what doctrines were to be derived 
from.them by fair interpretation, had begun to take shape in 
the East and in the West independently of each other. 
Ranks were closing against the Gnostic sects which sprang up, 
each bringing forward some mixture of Greek or Oriental 
philosophy with Christianity as the genuine gospel. A 
settled order of moral life was forming under the general 
direction of apostolic teaching, and its example was be- 
ginning to tell on the social ideals and practices of the 
heathen, Across the great gap of our ignorance stretches 
the continuity of the Christian Church. 





LESSON SUMMARY. 


There are responsibilities on the part of the speaker, and 
there are responsibilities on the part of the hearers, in the 
matter of proclaiming and receiving of truth. This lesson 
suggests the lines which define these responsibilities severally. 

Paul was a prisoner, shut off from the privilege of going 
from place to place as a missionary, to tell the good tidings 
of salvation in Christ. But that did not free Paul from a 
sense of responsibility to proclaim those tidings. If he could 
not go to his audience, he would have an audience come to 
him. If he could not pick his hearers, he would address 
such hearers as he could reach. So he preached faithfully to 
all who came to see him. 

What an amount of missionary work would be done in the 
world, if only every Christian felt as Paul felt in this matter. 
The missionary on a leave of absence from his field would be 
preaching in every other fiéld he entered. The minister on 
a summer vacation would be at work for Christ among those 
whom he met in the mountains, or the woods, or by the sea- 
side; as well in weekday evenings on the hotel piazza, as in 
the hotel parlor on Sunday mornings. The theological stu- 
dent in the seminary, preparing for his work in the home or 
the foreign field, would be evangelizing before he received 
his diploma, and would reach many souls for Christ, even if 
he did not live through his seminary course. And so with 
every Christian, every day, andeverywhere. From morning 
till evening, just where he happened to be, Christ would be 
preached lovingly and in patient persistency. 

But Paul could not make his hearers believe, when they 
were determined not to believe. He could not make them 
hear, while their ears were stopped. And this he told them 
plainly. So it is with the Lord’s ministers, nowadays, 
They are responsible for the work which they have an oppor- 
tunity to do; but they are not responsible for the results of 
that work. 

All we can do—and we can do this—is to speak the troth 





continue doing this in spite of all discouragenients and hin- 
drances, whether we are moving about, or are shut up in a 
hired house, seeing only those who are at the trouble to come 
and see us. Here is a missionary field for every Christian, 
ADDED POINTS. 
A man is always effective in behalf of a cause that has his 
whole heart. If he believes in it himself, he is ready to make, 
others believe in it. \ 
Opposition to a cause or to a man quickens popular interest 
in the thing spoken against. It is noreason for despair, that 
everybody speaks against a novelty in doctrine or in conduct. 
Explaining a truth is a necessary step in an effort to secure 
a truth’s acceptance. But explanation does not secure con- 
viction,. It ig one thing to understand a truth, and another, 
thing to accept it. 
“None are so blind as those who won’t see.” A man who 
is determined not to believe, will not believe even though he 
does believe, 
If we do not take advantage of a good opening, some one 
else may. Our folly may increase the possibilities of good to 
wiser ones than we are. 
Sticking at a good work is quite as important as beginning 
it. -Many a man is a failure because, when he has toiled 
without apparent gain for a year, he fails to go on another 
year. 








WORK AND WORKERS. 


—_———_—_ 


CONVENTION CALENDAR FOR 1893, 
Seventh International, at St. Louis, Mo.........Aug. 31 to Sept. 2 


World’s Second, at St. Louis, Mo........0....+++++++.- September 4-6 
Virginia, state, at Charlottesville... .............. Sept. 29 to Oct. 2 
Pennsylvania, state, at Pittsburgh..............se0+ . October 10-12 
Maine, state, at Auburn, ............:c000 cesses cereeneeees October 112 
New Brunswick, provincial, at St. Stephen.,.........0ctober 17-19 
Vermont, state, at Re aliciicd <cssnists spscendeones adie Oct. 28-25 


Ontario, provincial, at Toronto. .......06..ceceeee cesses cease 





IMPORTANT TO PRIMARY TEACHERS. 


Progress all along the line of Sunday-school work 

is evident, and the coming International Convention, 
which meets at St. Louis August 31 to September 
2, this year, may be expected to develop much of im- 
portance. It is good to see that the primary teachers are 
more and more asserting their high calling as one of 
primary importance. Primary teaching stands alone. 
Excellent teachers of adult classes may have not the 
slightest conception of the art of the primary teacher. 
It is a question how far even the same lesson text may 
be suited for all grades. The issue is not what can be 
taught in the primary school, but what it would be better 
to teach there. And there are other questions of national 
and international importance which can hardly be most 
wisely settled without the counsel of trained, tried, and 
devoted primary teachers. Among the most active and 
strongest of the primary teachers’ unions in the United 
States is the Chicago union. And the appended circu- 
lar-letier addressed “To the Primary Sunday-school 
Teachers in the United States and Canada,” merits the 
serious consideration of every primary teacher. The 
circular-letter is signed by the correspénding secretary, 
Mrs. Charles A. Burr, 165 East Thirty-sixth street, 
Chicago, and reads as follows: 
“We the Chicago Primary Teachers’ Union have 
come to realize that representatives of primary teachers’ 
unions, as such, have no voice in the business sessions 
of the International Sunday-school Association. Upon 
investigation, we understand the reason for this arrange- 
ment; namely, that representation is by states, and not 
by societies of any kind. 

“ Nevertheless, the question arises, Is our present or- 
ganization, which represents only the great centers of 
interest in primary work, which provides for no inter- 
national meeting for legislation and discussion of matters 
vital in importance to primary workers, which has no 
voice in the body actually controlling our work, namely, 
the International Sunday-school Association,—is this 
present organization, the International Union of Primary 
Sabbath-school Teachers, the most effectual means for 
the advancement of primary Sunday-school methods, 
and the development of efficient leaders in primary work 
in every state, territory, and province of the International 
Sunday-school Association ? 

“Can our organization make material advancement 
without money to employ international and state or- 
ganizers? Would the various state organizations ap- 
prove the collection of money for a specific branch of 
Sunday-school work organized independently ? 

“ Cannot the primary work represented by our present 





of Christ lovingly, faithfully, to all who are about us, and to 


organization be incorporated as a department of every 
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state, territorial, and provincial organization, making 
the primary work a unit with existing organizations, the 
primary organizer an appointee of the state association, 
and later, through this association, controlling the num- 
ber of primary workers, delegates to the international 
conventions? 

“ Eventually, must there not be a primary department 
of the International Sunday-school Association ? 

“*In the multitude of counselors there is safety.’ 
We therefore urgently request every primary Sunday- 
school teacher, whether representative of a Primary 
Teachers’ Union, delegate to International or World’s 
Sunday-school conventions, or individual teacher, who 
may be in St. Louis, Thursday, August 31, to meet the 
representatives of our Union at 10 A. M., im such place 
as shall be hereafter announced, for the free discussion 
of subjects suggested by these questions.” 


HOUSE-TO-HOUSE VISITATION. 
BY MARY LOUISA BUTLER. 


What we read on the program of a Sunday-school con- 
vention was: “‘ House-to-House Visitation.’ M. Green- 
wood, Jr.” What we heard and subsequently learned on 
this subject was substantially as follows: When the St. 
Louis Sunday-school Union was organized, one of the 
duties of the president, assisted by the executive board, 
was to appoint committees for the many branches of ag- 
gressive Sunday-school and evangelical work possible 
in a city like St. Louis. 

Among these was a “board of house-to-house visita- 
tion,” six in number, “ who shall at least once a year 
have the city thoroughly canvassed, procuring as com- 
plete a religious census of the city as possible, securing 
the names of the unconverted, locating the members of 
the various denominations, names of children not in 
Sunday-school, all for the use and benefit of the Union 
and all churches and Sunday-schools.” This board was 
duly appointed, with Professor Moses Greenwood, Jr., as 
chairman. In May, 1891, the work of canvassing began. 
The city was districted, committees appointed for the 
several districts, and before the last of June a report was 
ready for the president. The end sought in this canvass 
was to ascertain how many attended neither church nor 
Sunday-school, what their religious preferences were, 
and to those who expressed certain preferences, to have 
an invitation extended from the nearest church of this 
denomination, and to give to all a special invitation to 
somewhere worship God. One thing the committee said 
of this first canvass was: 

“The information gained is startling in its revelation 
and demands on us all; but the figures, which are the 
mogt suggestive, which are fraught with the greatest 
responsibilities, possibilities, and most serious conse- 
quences if neglected, are these,—seventeen thousand six 
hundred and seventy-eight persons within the limits 
of this city who absolutely have no religious preferences. 
We now know just what districts they arein. Yes, where 
their homes are, Shall we permit them thus to exist, 
and within the very aound of the gospel? or shall we 
make a mighty effort to reach them, to see that each and 
every one ‘be gathered into His loving fold’? ” 

’ The work which followed shows how this question was 
answered, In 1892 another canvass was made, and 
from the report of that a few figures are here taken. 
There were 58,847 visits made, and 220,928 persons 
visited. There were found 50,000 children who attended 
no Sunday-school, many of whom had never heard the 
Word of God. In 2,900 instances, visitors were refused 
information; that is, the door was unanswered, or “ not 
at home;” 369 church letters were found, many of 
which were growing yellow with age, but have dince been 
used, and the owners once more brought into fellowship 
with Christian people. 

In the district near the Lafayette Park Presbyterian 
Church, of which Dr. Palmer is pastor, were found 245 
families who expressed a preference for the Presbyterian 
church. As soon as Dr. Palmer knew this, he had 
printed and sent out the following card : 


LAFAYETTE PARK PRESBYTERIAN CHURCH, 
St. Louis, Mo. 

Christian greeting to you from the pastor and session of the 
Lafayette Park Presbyterian Church. 
A careful review of the card returned by the house-to-house 
visitors has revealed to me the surprising fact that there are 
two hundred and forty-five families in the immediate vicinity 
of this church who have said to visitors that they. are, by 
preference, Presbyterians. Some of you I fave had the pleasure 
of meeting, while many of you are strangers to me. As it will 
take me a long time to visit you in your homes, I have thought 
to send to every one this letter, to assure you that we of the 
Park Church are interested in you, and want to do you good. 


Wednesday evening. Bring your children to Sunday-school. 
If there should be sickness in your home, or for any other 
reason you need a Christian minister, let me know, and I will 
gladly serve you to the best of my ability.” 

Following this was a special invitation to a social to 
be held in the church parlors on a given evening, and 
signed by S. C. Palmer, pastor. 

This was the beginning of what one pastor did. Other 
pastors worked in ways that seemed best suited to their 
circumstances and surroundings, but an effort was 
made everywhere to reach these people, brought to 
their notice by this house-to-house visitation, As some 
of the results, 18,000 children have been added to 
the Sunday-schools; there has been a marked increase 
in church attendance and in contributions to church, 
Sunday-school, and missionary work. The effect of all 
this work upon those who have done it cannot be 
measured, This work is still going on; and, since the 
figures already given went into print, the report comes 
that everybody in St. Louis has been called upon, and, 
so far as possible, statistics concerning them are filed 
away for ready reference at the headquarters of the Sun- 
day-school Union. 

So many letters concerning this work have come to 
the Union from different parts of Missouri, that plans are 
already formed for canvassing the entire state. Other 
cities are planning for asimilar work. In-this list we may 
place Chicago. Why shouldn’t this work spread all over 
the United States? It may be many are unconsciously 
waiting for an invitation. What if it should never be 
given? Shall not the motive which prompted the St. 
Louis Sunday-school Union to such work be the motive 
for Christian people everywhere? “The motive that 
prompted and is at the foundation of this movement, is 
the desire to discharge that obligation which, it is be- 
lieved, rests upon the Christian people of St. Louis,—to 
see to it that each and every individual within the cor- 
porate limits is invited to a gospel service, that all may 
know that some one has an interest in them, and that 
each one may realize that he or she has been personally 
invited to go somewhere, to do something. The results 
may be left with a higher power.” 


Chicago, Iil. 








BOOKS AND WRITERS. 


—@e———. 


SANE CRITICISM.* 


Some readers are getting tired of the superabundance 
of novels, and more, perhaps, are wearied uf the appar- 
ently interminable discussions about them. Mr. How- 
ells announced, some time since, that he had said his 
say; but an abundance of other critics have filled his 
place as commentator on all sorts and phases of fiction, 
national and international. The increasing impurity of 
French novels, and the appearance, in this country and in 
England, of stories written by literary nobodies, who seek 
money and notoriety by perpetually writing about im- 
moralities, with a thin pretense of “‘ portraying society as 
it is,”"—all this has caused a late and disagreeable addi- 
tion to discussions already concerned with realism, 
romanticism, Jocalism, socialism, dialect, the “ decad- 
ence,” and what not. ° 

One thing, however, should never be forgotten ; namely, 
that the history of literature shows a steady progress 
toward decency, and toward a fuller recognition of the 
importance of the realities of life. Eddies may swirl to 
and fro; whirlpools, like that below Niagara, may catch 
a carcass now and then, and whirl it about in the sight 
of the public until it visibly decays,—but, after all, the 
great wholesome current rolls@n; for the true subject of 
fiction is life, and life is a far greater thing than any 
temporary wo or hideous sin. When evil or petty fiction- 
mongers—at least in the English tongue—produce a 
Goldsmith, a Scott, a George Eliot, a Dickens, an Irving, 
a Hawthorne, or a Cooper; or when the land of Daudet 
and Zola dethrones Victor Hugo,—there will be some 
reason for a stronger feeling of despondence than need 
now exist. 

Two or three recent books or other publications, per- 
haps of no commanding importance in themselves, illus- 
trate the fact that the springs of fiction must be kept 
pure and true. These late writings, indeed, in them- 
selves help the cause of righteousness and optimism. 
Mr. Robert Buchanan, an irregular writer who is cer- 
tainly an able one when thoroughly aroused in behalf 
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of the right, printed in a recent number of The Idler 
(London) a stinging and justly vituperative criticism, in 
fluent verse, of the whole pack of pessimists, “deca- 
dents,” and superficial immoralists in London and Paris; 
pointing out that the great novelists have been, and will 
be, men of large range and hearty appreciation of the 
wholesome moralities of existence. Mr. F. Marion 
Crawford, who wields a milder pen than Mr. Buchanan 
as critic, but a stronger one as romancer, has also gath- 
ered into a book his recent magazine articles on the ques- 
tion what the novelis, and for what does it exist. For the 
portrayal of the stronger moods of selected souls in their 
struggle and upward march, is his answer, in substance ; 
though the answer is somewhat covered in a verbiage 
which indicates, as usual, that Mr. Crawford no longer 
writes with rea] art, or even adequate care. Mr. Rudyard 
Kipling, too,—as vigorous as Mr. Buchanan, and now 
more popular than Mr. Crawford,—strongly emphasizes 
the same truth in along rhyming preface to his new 
book of stories, entitled Many Inventions. Mr. Kipling 
is sometimes coarse in his selection and delineation, but 
it cannot be asserted that he is—or, at least, means to be 
—morbid, unwholesome, or anything save fresh and 
vital. This poem is a curious affair, As a versifier 
Kipling bas a “ fatal facility,” which is sometimes feli- 
city, and sometimes the reverse. Here he adopts a meas- 
ure very lik¢é that of Wigglesworth’s Day of Doom, with 
rhymes at the middle and end of the line which are sure, 
save in the hands of a master (which neither the Malden 
theologian, nor the Brattleborough romancer can be 
called) to produce doggerel. This is doggerel, in fact, as 
regards its:form; but in substance it is a forcible and 
praiseworthy plea for high purpose and broad achieve- 
ment on the part of those who would write true romance, 
while, in Lowell’s phrase, they “chase a flying goal,” 
namely, the ideal in the real. : 
Better than any of the above is an easay in the vol- 
ume entitled Excursions, in Criticism, by William 
Watson, the young English poet, whose recent mental 
ailment and subsequent recovery have sroused general 
attention. Mr. Watson, in writing of the Elizabethan 
drama, points out the difference between the humanity 
of Shakespeare and the charnel-house pestiferousness of 
much of Webster, and then proceeds to point out the 
mischief done by literary critics who rave over the 
“ glories of the Elizabethan drama,” confusing black and 
white, wrong and right, and reintroducing, in arelatively 
wholesome century, that which would not be tolerated if 
of recent production. Applying a similar canon to the 
case of Poe, a writer whose works are chaste but morbid, 
Mr. Watson demurs that excessive praise should be given 
our American bard by those who think it the fashion to 
rave about him, but do not perceive that he stands inca- 
pably aloof from the great things of life. 





It is some advantage, for the study of social problems, 
to have seen life under the skies of both hemispheres, 
Mr. Charles H. Pearson has lived both in England and 
Australia, as indeed the readers of his National Life and 
Character: A Forecast, might have inferred from his in- 
telligent references to what goes on in the land where 
Christmas comes at midsummer. And his excellent 
work on the Early and Middle Ages of England pre- 
pares us to expect solid judgments, based on well-sifted 
facts, in his new venture. But the expectation is dis- 
appointed. The book shows the bias of prepossession 
from first to last. Mr. Pearson, it may be presumed, 
during his recent residence in England as the represen- 
tative of the colony of Victoria, was thrown on the de- 
fensive as regards the anti-Chinese legielation of that 
and the neighboring colonies. So his ingenious and 
somewhat fervid mind shaped the defense into a general 
theory of the aggressive power of the lower races upon 
the higher, and then he began to find confirmations of 
it in all quarters. That, under these circumstances, a 
man finds what he expects to find, the book abundantly 
shows. Thus, Mr. Pearson sees, in the relative numbers 
of whites and blacks in our own country, a proof of the 
black man’s superior fertility and staying power, when 
the very figures he quotes prove the contrary. Another 
grave fault is the assumption of the truth of the Malthu- 
sian theory, with the.usual support in estimates of the 
population of Ireland at different dates. Up to 1811 
there are nothing but guesses as to the Irish population. 
The rate of increase shown by that, and the three cen- 
suses that follow, is but moderate,—not, indeed, equal 
to England and Wales. Since then the decline through 
famine and emigration has brought the figures lower 
than they stood at the opening of the century. So we 
may dismiss Mr. Pearson’s ill-founded prognostications 
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as lacking a solid basis in fact, much as they fall in with 
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the perro tendency. observable in 
some quarters, The lesson Gideon learned, 
that the orderly and disciplined few are to 
rule the earth, in spite of the multitudes 
of the Amalekites, is as true as ever. 
(Large 8vo, pp. 357. New York and 
London: Macmillan and Company. Price, 
$3.00.) 


It often has been remarked by socialist 
agitators who have visited America that 
they have more difficulty in reaching a 
wide social circle than in any other coun- 
try except Ireland. They find a hearing 
chiefly among workingmen of recent im- 
migration. In his Socialism and the Ameri- 
can Spirit, Mr. N. P. Gilman undertakes 
to account for this fact. He admits that 
in a few matters we have even anticipated 
Europe in substituting collective for in- 
dividual action, as in common-school 
education; but he finds the American 
too individual in his habits of action, and 
too hopeful as to the reform of the evils 
of our present industrial order, tobe ready 
for a revolution which would deprive him 
of the right to make what he would of his 
own life. The American is an optimist 
and an opportunist. He believes the 
yitality of the social order is sufficient to 
right itself, and he is determined to move 
slowly when the movement is in revolu- 
tionary directions, Mr. Gilman has a 
large faith in the utility of profit-sharing 
as a corrective of the friction between 
capital and labor; and he deprecates so- 
cialist experiments which would greatly 
increase the mischief of the spoils system 
by enlarging the sphere of political 
patronage. The book is sober, whole- 
some, patriotic, and eminently readable. 
(Pages x, 376. Boston and New York: 
Houghton, Mifflin, and Company. Price, 
$1.50.) 


“Rome poets, like James Russell Lowell, 4: 


bravely retain all their juvenile or early- 
published verse in their collected works ; 
others exclude whatever productions, 
whether early or late, seem crude to their 
maturest judgment. Tennyson belonged, 
on the whole, to the latter division; 
hence: his heir has been unexpectedly 
frank in consenting to the complete re- 
publication of the rare Poems by Two 
Brothers (Alfred and Charles Tennyson), 
1827, hitherto but partially known even 
in this country, where copyright control 
has not existed until recent months. A 
tolerably complete assignment of author- 
ship is made; Alfred’s work, even aside 
from our knowledge of his later fame, is 
unmistakably the better; and some of it, 
if marred by the over-didacticism incident 
to youth, is brightened by poetic deserip- 
tions of distinct originality and beauty. 
(12mo, cloth. New York: Macmillan and 
Company. Price, $1.50.) 


Whatever the Duke of Argyll writes is 
likely to contain matter worth reading ; for 
he'never takes his pen without being 
moved by moral conviction, as well as by 
interest in those sociological or scientific 
themes which have occupied so large a 
part of his long life. His latest volume, 
The Unseen Foundations of Society, is a 
serious, painstaking, and conscientious 
discussion of the welfare of ‘modern man, 
as related to his duties, his privileges, 
and his environment; and its central 
thought is that the reaction from the ex- 
cessive hardness of the old Jaissez faire 
scliool of economists should not lead us 
into unwise sentimentalism or misguided 
philanthropy. For the rest, the book is 
diffuse, unmethodical, autobiographical, 


and largely superfluous. All that the 
author really has to say, might have been 
put into a hundred pages. (8vo, cloth, 
pp- xx, 591. - New York: Charles Serib- 


A late addition to the dainty reissues 
of old-time novels put forth by J. M. 
Dent & Co., London, is noticeable be- 
cause it presents to a new public a vol- 
ume which was long potent as a prototype 
of the sentimental or lachrymose school 
of fiction—Henry Mackenzie’s The Man of 
Feeling. Strange. as its old-fashioned 
pathos appears in our realistic days, the 
novel is noteworthy not only for its 
absolute moral purity, but for the un- 
questionable art with which its closing 
chapters are managed. (l6mo, cloth, 
illustrated, pp. x, 156. London: J. M. 
Dent & Co.; Philadelphia: J. B. Lippin- 
cott Company. Price, $1.00.) 





A pleasant little story is added to the 
Randolphs’ series of large-type sixty-cent 
religious tales in Jack’s Hymn, by Eliza- 
beth Olmis. Those familiar elements, a 
railroad accident, a boy with a memory 
lost by concussion of the brain, a kind- 
hearted doctor, some street-waifs in a hos- 
pital, a mother who determines to mope 
no longer over a sore bereavement, and a 
happy reunion of those supposed to be 
parted by death, are here rearranged in a 
way that gives pleasure to adults, and 
makes the volume a good one to read 
aloud to children. (12mo, cloth, pp. 53. 
New York: Anson D. F. Randolph & 
o. Price, 60 40 conta.) 


’ BUSINESS DEPARTMENT. 


A correct statement of the circulation of The 
Sunday School Times is given each week. The 
regular edition this week for subscribers is 
154,000 copies. Advertisers are free to examine 
the subscription list at any time. The advertis- 
ing rate is $1.25 per line, with discounts of from 
5 per cent on two insertions, to 40 per cent on 
an advertisement running a year. An adver- 
tiser agreeing to take a certain uniform amount 
of space (not lees than three inches) in each is- 
sue for a year, may have such w position in the 
paper, regularly, as he may choose, so far as 
it will not conflict with earlier contracts with 
other advertisers, nor with the Publishers’ idea 
of the general make-up of the advertising pages. 
All advertising, however, cohditioned on an 
appearance upon the last page, will be charged 
an advance of twenty per cent wpon the regi- 
lar rates, * 





A delicious drink, Horsford’s Acid Phos- 
phate. For a right good and lasting cool 
drink, take Horsford’s Acid Phosphate with 
ice-water and sugar. 
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HARPER'S 
MAGAZINE 


HARPER & 


The Contents of the September number affords a rich 
and varied feast, including: Charles Eliot Norton’s 
article on The Letters of James Russell Lowell ; Thomas A, 
Janvier’s illustrated paper, Down Love Lane; A General 
Election in England, by Richard Harding Davis, illus- 
trated ; The Diplomacy and Law of the Isthmian Canals, by 
Sidney Webster; Mrs. Pennell’s An Albert Darer Town, 
illustrated by Mr. Pennell ; 
Gentleman of the Roval Guard ; Colonel Dodge’s Riders 
of Egvpt, with illustrations ; Edward Emerson Barnard, 
by S. W. Burnham; Ex-Senator Maxey’s Texas; A 
Poem, by John Hay; Serials and Stories, etc. 
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I2 cents. 





HY not have a look at H. Clay Trumbull’s 

“Hints on Child-Training”? Very likely 

your bookseller can show you a copy of jit. 

postal card to the publishers will bring the book 

directly to you for examination, and you will be 

under no obligation whatever to buy the book if 
Here is the offer: 

Any subscriber to The Sunday School Times 
can have “Hints on Child- “Training” 
for examination, the publishers paying the postage. 
After looking’ over the book, the subscriber may 
either retain it and remit the price ($1.00), or 
return it, paying only the return postage, which is 
In writing, you may simply say: 
accordance with your offer, please send me a copy 
of ‘Hints on Child-Training’ for examination.” 


Or, a 
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“ In 
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THE SCHOLAR’S MACAZINE. 


A 32 PAGE MONTHLY PUBLICATION. 








Bright stories and 
poems by the best 
writers for young 
people. 
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YEARLY 


IN A PACKAGE OF FIVE OR MORE COPIES TO ONE ADDRESS. 


Single copies, 25 cents a year. 
‘a new idea in Sunday-school literature. 
places it within the reach of any school. 
appropriate for a gift to their scholars. 
upon application. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO,, 





The International 
Lessons with notes 
by askilled lesson- 
help writer. 


This little magazine embodies 
Its remarkably low price 
Teachers will find it 
Specimen copies sent free 
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A preacher will welcome 
any help to a wise choice of 
congregational hymns. How 
may he know what hymns are 
likely to be familiar and ac- 
ceptable to the strange congre- 


gation ? 
The National Hymn-Book, 
edited by Robert Ellis Thomp- 


son, S. T. D., will give the 
needed -aid. It is a remark- 
able little book. 

We shall be glad to send to 
you free sample pages giving 
the plan of the book in full. 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., 
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wide reputation. 


modern experience. 
and practical man of affairs on these 
to be helpful and suggestive, 

There is a judicial fairness and grasp which is 
very delightful. The book is stimulating, broad- 
ening, and wholesome.—Pud/ic Opinion. 
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A BOOK BRIMFUL OF SUGGESTIVE TRUTHS. 


The Divine Order of Human Society. 


By Professor ROBERT ELLIS THOMPSON, 8. T. D. 


It contains the L. P. Stone Lectures for 1891, delivered before Princeton 
Theological Seminary by Professor Thompson, a Christian sociologist of 
It discusses the burning questions of the Family, the 
Nation, the School, and the Church, in the light both of the Scriptures and 
The clear, strong utterances of a keen Christian scholar 


cover the entire field of social problems 
which are pressing themselves forward for solution at the 
All these questions, in their various phases 
and relations, are discussed with great ability and discrimi- 
nation.— Lutheran Observer. 


This book of 274 pages, tastefully bound in cloth, gilt top, uncut edges, 
will be mailed to any address on receipt of one dollar; or it may be had of 


JOHN D. WATTLES & CO., PUBLISHERS, 
1031 Walnut Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


subjects of universal interest are sure. 


In no volume of our acquaintance is the whole 
social problem so fully and so satisfactorily pre- 
sented.— The Christian Intelligencer, 
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‘WORTH REPEATING. 


COMFORTABLE WORDS, 
[By Alfred Tennyson,] 


I sometimes hold it half asin 
To put in words the grief I feel ; 
For words, like Nature, half reveal 
And half conceal the Soul within. 


But, for the unquiet heart and brain, 
A use in measured language lies; 
The sad mechanic exercise, 

Like dull narcotics, numbing pain. 


In words, like weeds, I’ll wrap me o’er, 
Like coarsest clothes against the cold ; 
But that large grief which these enfold 

. Is given in outline and no more, 





THE LIFE OF SERVICE. 


[By Phillips Brooks.] 


It is one of the signs to me of how hu- 
man words are constantly becoming per- 
verted, that it surprises us when we think 
of freedom as a condition in which a man 
is called upon to do, and is enabled to do, 
the duty that God has laid upon him. 
Duty haf become to us such a hard word, 
service has become to us a word so full of 
the spirit of bondage, that it surprises us 
at the first moment when we are called 
upon to realize that it is in itself a word 
of freedom. And yet we constantly are 
lowering the whole thought of our being; 
we are bringing down the greatness and 
richness of that with which we have to 
deal, until we recognize that God does not 
call us to our fullest life simply for our- 
selves. 

The spirit of selfishness is continually 
creeping in. I think it may almost be 
said that there has been no selfishness in 
the history of man like that which has ex- 
hibited itself in man’s religious life, show- 
ing itself in the way in which man has 
seized upon spiritual privileges and rejoiced 
in the good things that are tocome to him 
in the hereafter, because he had made 
himself the servant of God. The whole 
subject of selfishness, and the way in 
which it loses itself and finds itself again, 
is a very interesting one, and I wish that 
we had time .to dwell upon it.. It comes 
into a sort of general law, which we are 
recognizing everywhere,— the way in 
which a man very often, in his pursuit of 
the higher form of a condition in which 
he has been living, seems to lose that con- 
dition for a little while, and only to reach 
it a little farther on. He seems to be 
abandoned by that power only that he 
may meet it by and by, and enter more 
deeply into its heart, and come more com- 
pletely into its service. 

So it is, I think, with the self-devotion, 
consecration, and self- forgetfulness in 
which men realize their life. Very often, 
in the lower stages of man’s life, he forgets 
himself, with a slightly emphasized indi- 
vidual existence, not thinking very much 
of the purpose of his life, till he easily for- 
gets himself among the things that are 
around him, and forgets himself simply 
because there is so little of himself for 
him to forget. But do not you know per- 
fectly well how very often, when a man’s 
life becomes intensified and earnest, when 
he becomes completely essed with 
some great passion and desire, it seems 
for the time to intensify his selfishness ? 
It does intensify his selfishness. He is 
thinking so much in regard to himself 
that the thought of other persons and 
their interests is shut out of his life. 

And so very often, when a man nas 
set before him the great passion of the 
divine life, when he is called by God 
to live the life of God, and, to enter into 
the rewards of God, very often there 
seems to close around his life a certain 
bondage of selfishness, and he who gave 
himself freely to his fellow-men before, 
now seems, by the very intensity, eager- 
ness, and earnestness with which his mind 
is set upon the prize of the new life which 
is presented to him—it seems as if eve 
thing became concentrated upon himse f 
the saving of his soul, the winning of his 
salvation. That seat in heaven seems to 
burn so before his eyes that he cannot be 
satisfied for a moment with any thought 
that draws him away from it, and he 

resses forward that he may be saved. 
But by and by, as he enters more deeply 
into that life, the self-forgetfulness comes 
to him again, and as a diviner thing. By 
and by, as the man walks up the moun- 
tain, he seems to pass out of the cloud 
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pinnacle at the top. and there is in 
the perfect light, 1s it not exactly like 
the monntain at whose foot there seems 
to be the open sunshine where men see 
everything, and on whose summit there is 
the sunshine, but on whose sides, and half- 
way up, there seems to linger a long cloud, 
in which man has to le until he 
comes to the full result of his life? So it 
is with self-consecration,—with service. 
You easily do it in some small ways in the 
lower life. Life becomes intensified and 
earnest with a serious purpose, and it 
seems as if it gathered itself together into 
selfishness. Only then it opens by and 
by into the largest and noblest works of 
men, in which they most manifest the 
richness of their human nature and ap- 
propriate the strength of God. Those are 
great and unselfish acts. We know it at 
once, if we turn to Him who represents the 
fulness of the nature of our humanity. 

When I turn to Jesus, and think of him 
as the manifestation of his own Chris- 
tianity—and if men would only look at 
the life of Jesus to see what Christianity: 
is, and not at the life of the poor repre- 
sentatives of Jesus whom they see around 
them, there would be so much more clear- 
ness, they would be rid of so many dif- 
ficulties and doubts. When I look at the 
life of Jesus, I see that the purpose of 
consecration, of emancipation, is service 
of his fellow-men. I cannot think for a 
moment of Jesus as doing that which so 
many religious people think they are do- 
ing when they serve Christ, when they 
give their livestohim, I cannot think of 
him as simply saving his own soul, living 
his own life, and completing his own 
nature in the sight of God. 1t is a life of 
service from beginning toend. He gives 
himself to man because he is absolutely 
the Child of God; and he sets up service, 
and nothing but service, to be the ultimate 
purpose, the one great desire, on which 
the souls of his followers should be set, as 
his own soul is set, upon it continu- 
ally.... 

What sort of Christians are we that go 
about asking for the things of this life 
first, thinking that it shall make us pros- 
perous to be Christians, and then a little 
higher asking for the things that pertain 
to the eternal prosperity, when the Great 
Master, who leaves us the great law, in 
whom our Christian life is pred set 
forth, has as his great symbol the cross,— 
the cross, the sign of consecration and 
obedience? It is not simply suffering too. 
Christ does not stand primarily for suffer- 
ing. Suffering is an accident. It does 
not matter whether you and Isuffer. “ Not 
enjoyment and not sorrow ” is our life; not 
sorrow any more than enjoyment, but 
obedience and duty. If dut brings sor- 
row, let it bring sorrow. Itdid bring sor- 
row to the Christ, because it was impossible 
for a man to serve the absolute righteous- 
ness in this world and not to sorrow. If 
it had brought joy and glory and triumph, 
if it had been greeted at its entrance and 
applauded on the way, he would have 
heen as truly the consecrated soul that he 
was in the days when, over a road that 
was marked with the blood of his foot- 
prints, he found his way up at last to the 
torturing cross. It is not suffering, it is 
obedience; it is not pain, it is consecra- 
tion of life. ... 

It is not your business and mine to 
atudy whether we shall get to heaven, 
even to study whether we shall be good 
men; it is our business to study ve we 
shall come into the midst of the 


urposes 
of God, and have the unspeakable privi- 
lege in these few years of doing something 
of his work, . .-7 


There is one word of Jesus that al- 
ways comes back to me as about the 
noblest thing that human lips have ever 
said upon our earth, and the most com- 
— thing, that seems to sweep 

to itself all the commonplace experience 
of mankind. Do you remember when he 
was sitting with his disciples at the last 
supper, how he lifted up his voice ee: 
prayed, and in the midst of his pra 
there came these wondrous wordar’ - of 
their sakes I sanctify myself, that they 
also might be sanctified ” The whole of 
human life is there. Shall a man culti- 
vate himself? No, not primarily. Shall 
aman serve the world, strive to increase 
the kingdom of God in the world? Y 
indeed, he shall. How shall he do it 
By cultiva himself, and instantly he 
is thrown bak upon his own life. For 


their sakes I sanctify myself, that th 
oth bumtiiea” 


vel “te atetae’ ter nyt, 


there prt ing in all the teachings that 
man has had from his fellow-man, all 
that has come down to him from the 
lips of God, that is nobler, that is 
more far-reaching, than that?—to be my 
best, not simply OF my own sake, but for 
the sake of the world into which, setting 
my best, I shall make that world more 
complete, I shall do my little part to re- 
new and to re-create it in the image of 
God. That is the law of my existence. 
And the man that makes that the law of 
his existence neither neglects himself nor 
his fellow-men, neither becomes the self- 
absorbed student and cultivator of his own 
life upon the one hand, nor does he be- 
come, abandoning himself, simply the 
wasting benefactor of his brethren upon 
the other. You can help your fellow- 
men, you must help your fellow-men; but 
the only way you can help them is by be- 
ing the noblest acd the best man that it is 
possible for you to be. . 

I have tried to tell you the noblest 
motive in which you should be a pure, an 
upright, a faithful, and astrongman. It 
is not for the salvation of your life, it is 
not for the salvation of yourself, It is not 
for the satisfaction of your tastes. It is 
that you may take your place in the great 
army of God and go forward, having some- 
thing to do with the work that he is doing 
in the world. You remember the days of 
the war, and how ashamed of himself a 
man felt who never touched with his finger 
the great struggle in which the nation was 
engaged. Oh! to go through this life and 
never touch with rp = finger the vast work 
that Christ is doing, when the cry of 
triumph arises at t e end, to stand there, 
not having done one little, unknown, un- 
noticed thing to bring about that which is 
the true life of the man and of the world, 
that is awful. And I dare to believe that 
there are young men in this church this 
morning who, failing to be touched by 
every promise of their own salvation wed 
every threatening of their own damnation, 
will still lift themselves up and take upon 
them the duty of men, and be soldiers of 
Jesus Christ, and have a part in the bat- 
tle, and have a part somewhere in the 
victory that is sure to come. Don’t be 
selfish anywhere. Don’t be selfish, most 
of all, in your religion. Let yourselves 
free into your religion, and be utterly un- 
selfish,’ Claim: your. freedom in service, 
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